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NATIONAL 

Opposing President Roosevelt’s plan 
to lend armaments to Britain, Senator 
Wheeler, Montana Democrat, says U. S. 
is in position “to force peace in 
Europe.” Senator Tydings, Maryland 
Democrat, asks President to inquire of 
belligerents conditions under which 
they would consent to end war... 
e Census Bureau reports that U. S. 
prison population is now 66,000, of 
which 94.9 per cent are men. Justice 
Department reveals that only 5.59 per 
cent of Federal prisoners who received 
clemency from President had subse- 
quent-criminal records. 

Second mild earthquake within a 
week shakes New England... e Of- 
ficials estimate that 4,500,000 aliens 
registered under Registration Act. 
This is almost a million more than 
were estimated in U.S. ... © Defense 
note issue pushes national debt above 
old 45 billion dollar limit. Present 
legal limit is 49 billion. Congress will 
be asked to raise it higher. 


DEFENSE 


Regular Army of men serving three- 
year enlistments passes 400,000 for 


first time since World War... @ 
Gene Tunney, former heavyweight 
champion, is appointed lieutenant 


commander in Navy to serve as physi- 
eal director in three naval air training 
stations ...¢@ First detachment of 
U. S. soldiers ordered to sail for New- 
foundland to gasrison base there ac- 
quired from British ...@ Class of 
269 graduates from Kelly Field, mak- 
ing a total of 1,850 fliers trained by 
Army Air Corps during 1940... 
@ Simon Lake, pioneer submarine in- 
ventor, urges that a fleet of 100 cargo- 
carrying subs, .to cost $200,000,000, be 
built to freight supplies to Britain. 


+ * * 


POLITICS 

In a letter to seven Fusion leaders 
who supported his campaigns for 
Mayor, New York’s Fiorella La Guar- 
dia indicated he would not run again 
this year... @ For the third time, 
Presidential electors will meet at a 
dinner in Washington during inaugu- 
ration week. The custom began in 
1933 ...@ The Democratic National 
Committee plans ‘to move from its 
present eight-room suite of offices to 
25 rooms in the Mayflower Hotel here. 
Democrats will omit the Jackson Day 
dinners on Jan. 8 in favor of a “vice 
tory dinner” in March, because the 
earlier date is too near inauguration. 

PEOPLE 

Crown Prince Olaf of Norway, ar- 
rived via Clipper to spend Christmas 
with Princess Martha and their three 
children, says, “We have not given up. 
We are still fighting as well as we can.” 
They had Christmas dinner at White 
House, then Olaf left for Canada.... 
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Olaf: “We Are Still Fighting .. .” 


@e Maryland rules’ that Princess 
Martha, living on Maryland estate, 
must pay state income tax... © Sen- 
ator and Mrs. Prentiss Brown, Michi- 
gan, announce engagement of their 
daughter Ruth to Forest Evashevski, 
captain and quarterback of 1940 Michi- 
gan U. football team... @ New Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer contract will bring 
11-year-old Shirley Temple back to the 
screen ...@ “Some day we'll have 
a real wedding ceremony in a church,” 
comic Joe E. Brown told his bride 25 
years ago, after they had been mar- 
ried in New York’s City Hall. On their 
silver wedding, the Browns were re- 
married in Hollywood, with one son 
giving the bride away, another acting 
as best man, and two daughters as 
flower girls. 

To help honor Miss Henrietta Szold, 
founder of Hadassah, the women’s 
Zionist organization, on her 80th birth- 
day, more than 94,000 persons, includ- 
ing President and Mrs. Roosevelt, 
signed her birthday book. It will be 
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sent to Miss Szold in Palestine | 

@ Deanna Durbin’s wedding to Vayu), 
Paul, associate producer at Unive;..,) 
studios, will take place on June . 


* * * 


THE AMERICAS 

Continuing his series of refo; 
President Camacho of Mexico draf; 
a bill to take control of the Mexi 
railroads out of the hands of the || 
unions and give it to the governny 
He also submitted a Constituti: 
amendment freeing the courts f; 
politics by providing that judges s 
not for -six years, but for life . 
® The Dominican Republic gets a |; 
of $3,000,000 from the U. S. Exp. 
Import Bank ... © To meet warti 
conditions, the Canadian governny 
plans to increase industrial wages 
“bonuses” exactly in proportion 
cost-of-living increases, 

FOREIGN 

“Goodbye and thanks for eve: 
thing,” 67-year-old former Presicd 
Kyosti Kallio called to troops dra 
up in his honor as he prepared to le 
Helsinki for private life. Then th 
heroic war President gasped and fi 
dying into the arms of Field Marsh 
Baron Carl Mannerheim, Finnish mi! 
tary leader. 
Risto Ryti had been inaugurated as h 
successor. 

Admira] Darlan, French Navy Mi 
ister, makes a quick mystery trip fr 
Vichy to German-occupied Paris 
e U. S. Commerce Department rr 
ports Britain is spending 50 per ce: 


of national income on war, at rate of 


11 billion dollars a year... @ Nev 
commercial treaty between Swed: 
and Germany is expected to increas: 
trade between them by $150,000,000 
year ...®@ In Christmas Eve m 
sage, Pope Pius XII recites “five mo: 
victories” which must precede r: 
“new world order” after this wv 
They must be victories over hat! 
mistrust, the idea that “might mak: 
right,” economic maladjustment, 
the “cold egoism” of leaders and 
tions. 


* * * 


BUSINESS 

The Social Security Board rep: 
that relief rolls for 14 urban areas 
35 states declined three per cent 
November from October, with re! 
payments down two per cent... ® 
dicating the huge Christmas buy! 
check transactions in 274 cities for 
week ending Dec. 18 totaled $11,824 
000,000, compared with $9,190,000.) 
for the previous week. ,. @ A Fede! 
District Court in Tacoma, Wash., ¢ 
clared that the American Society 
Composers, Authors and Publishe: 
which holds copyright to much p: 
ular and classical music, is a combi! 
tion in restraint of trade, in violati 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 
e Attorney General Jackson ord 
enti-trust charges filed against all ] 
ties in ASCAP’s fued with radio 0’ 
charges for music. The suits will co. 
ASCAP, Broadcast Music, Inc., a rad 


affiliate, NBC and CBS radio chains. 





A few hours previous!y, 
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77th CONGRESS— 


Defense, Foreign Policy, Finance Loom Large 


N THE Capitol building at Washing- 
ton on January 3, 531 men and 
women—435 members of the House of 
Representatives and 96 members of the 
Senate—convene for the first session 
of the 77th Congress. 

The new Congress, which will have 
a life span of two years, will no longer 
be in danger from collapsing roofs, for 
they were hurriedly reinforced during 
the latter days of the 76th Congress. 
though the House will have the same 
Speaker who ruled during the final 
weeks of the 76th Congress—Repre- 
sentative Sam Rayburn of Texas—the 
Senate will have a new presiding ofli- 
cer, Vice President Henry Wallace.7 
Democrats will still firmly control both 
chambers. In the new Senate, there 
will be 66 Democrats agginst 30 Repub- 
licans, and in the House, 267 Democrats 
against 168 Republicans. 

The attention of not only this nation 
but all nations will be centered on the 
work of the new Congress. Its de- 
cisions may keep the United States at 
peace in a warring world, or lead it 
into the conflict. As a result of its de- 
cisions, Great Britain might fall, or 

iin enough strength to crush its foes. 

National defense, foreign policy and 
Federal finance are the major prob- 
lems facing the 77th Congress. What is 
it likely to do about them? It is im- 
possible to say definitely at this time, 
but there are some straws in the wind 
that indicate something of the shape 

f things to come. 

© Defense, Foreign Policy: Since in 
the present world situation a nation’s 
foreign policy is pretty ineffective un- 
less it has the force to back it up, de- 
fense and foreign policy will no doubt 
be considered one in view of the other. 

During the last Congressional ses- 
ion, the major objectives of both were 
lefinitely determined by the Admin- 
stration. Convinced that the United 
States would be safe as long as Britain 
ind China kept the tri-power totali- 
tarian axis of Germany, Italy and 
japan involved overseas, President 
Roosevelt and his advisers adopted 
the policy of all possible aid to the 
british and Chinese “short of war.” 
At the same time, they launched the 
greatest peacetime preparedness pro- 
gram this nation has ever seen so that 
if the British and Chinese fell, this 
country would then be in position 
to defend not only itself but the 
whole Western Hemisphere. 





tWallace, however, will not begin to preside over 
the Senate until after he is inaugurated as Vice Pres- 
ident on January 20. Until then, John Nance Garner, 
Vice President during Roosevelt’s first two terms, 
will preside. 





Elderman in The Washington Post 


One of the 77th Congress’s Problems 


The 76th Congress clasped the de- 
fense prograin to its bosom virtually 
without a whimper. But its attitude 
toward the aid-to-Britain-and-China 
policy was less clear because that was 
advanced largely by the President 
without Congressional consent, the de- 
stroyers-bases deal with Britain being 
an example. The new Congress, how- 
ever, will have’to face squarely the 
aid-to-Britain policy. 

Recently the British convinced the 
Administration that they cannot much 
longer pay cash “on the barrel head” 
for war supplies here, because their 
money resources are running out, and 
then formally asked for financial as- 
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sistance from this country. Two acts 
of Congress now on the book prevent 
such aid being given. One is the 
Johnson Act, which says that no na- 
tion in default on its war debt pay- 
ments to this country, such as Britain, 
may issue any new securities here. 
The other is the Neutrality Act, which 
says that no person may extend credit 
to any nation declared by the Presi- 
dent to be at war. Britain has been 
so declared. 

Since high Administration officials 
have taken the position that these acts 
prevent governmental agencies as well 
as individuals from extending finan- 
cial aid to the British, the new Con- 
gress undoubtedly will be asked to 
amend or repeal the Johnson and Neu- 
trality Acts so that it can be done. In 
fact, some influential Congressmen al- 
ready have declared their intention to 
support any effort to remove all legal 
obstacles in the way of financial aid 
to Britain, and legislation to achieve 
this end is being planned. 

However, the President’s new “lease- 
lend” aid-to-Britain plan may replace 
these efforts to remove obstacles in the 
way of financial assistance to Britain. 
The President’s idea, described as ten- 
lative, is that the United States would 
pay for all future British arms orders 
in this country and then lease the 
equipment to Britain, with Britain 
agreeing to return the unused material 
after the war or to replace it in kind 
(see page 4). 

Though Congressional reaction to 
these or other aid-to-Britain proposals 
is a moot question, several things seem 
certain. One is that all such proposals 
will be given serious consideration. 
But at the same time, none of these 
proposals will be accepted blindly, a 
Congressional investigation of British 
financial resources here being a likely 
forerunner of any further aid -to- 
Britain move. The small but vocal 
isolationist bloc, moreover, can be ex- 
pected to fight all such efforts as “steps 
toward war.” 

@ Finance: The last Congress ap- 
propriated the staggering sum of $15,- 
000,000,000 for defense purposes, the 
largest amount in the nation’s peace- 
time history. But this was just the be- 
ginning. Present indications are that 
the budget for fiscal 1942 will be of 
even greater proportions, with defense 
items again accounting for the greater 
part of the expenditures. 

The financial problems that these 
tremendous preparedness expenditures 
will bring up before the new Congress 
will be knotty and numerous. For one 
thing, it will undoubtedly have to lift 
the Federal debt limit from the present 
49 billion dollars to the 60 or 65- 
billion-dollar limit that Treasury Sec- 
retary Henry Morgenthau, Jr. has said 
would probably be necessary. 

Then the major problem of paying 
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for the defense program will have to 
be considered. Congressional financial 
experts already have indicated the 
trend of their thinking on this matter. 
What they intend to do, first, is to cut 
non-defense spending to the bone—an 
objective that has the expressed ap 
proval of President Roosevelt. The 
opinion of rigid economy advocates is 
that the maximum saving to be hoped 
for in this direction is $500,000,000. 


The next step will be to develop a 
tax program to increase governmental 
revenue. Tax devisers have no hope 
that the defense program can be put 
on a complete “pay-as-you-go” basis; 
their idea is to devise a tax program 
that will bring in enough to meet the 
ordinary domestic demands of the Gov- 
ernment and also provide a “fair” sur- 
plus toward the amortization of de- 
fense expenditures. In other words, 
the objective fs a balanced budget for 
non-defense items and a partial “pay- 
as-you-go” plan for national defense. 
To accomplish this end, the 77th Con- 
gress undoubtedly will have to in- 
crease taxes. It is expected that seri- 
ous consideration will be given to pro- 
posals to widen the individual income 
tax base, increase the normal tax on 
individual and corporate incomes, and 
to increase the levies on liquor, beer 
and tobacco. Word has gone out, how- 
ever, that there will be no retroactive 
taxation on 1940 income. 

@e Domestic: With defense, foreign 
policy and Federal finance requiring 
much of the 77th Congress’s attention, 
domestic problems can be expected to 
take a back seat except as they bear on 
defense. It is likely, for example, that 
some New Deal labor legislation. will 
come under the fire of anti-labor Con- 
gressmen on the ground that it is ham- 
pering defense production. Agitation 
is already under way to abolish the 
Wage-Hour Act, putting a floor under 
wages and a ceiling over hours, and to 
forbid labor the right to strike. But 
such moves probably will be fought 
by New Deal Congressmen who feel 
that labor restrictions without rigid 
limitations on industry’s defense 
profits would weaken labor’s morale 
when it is needed most to speed de- 
fense production. 

In addition, supporters of the Wal- 
ter-Logan Bill, vetoed by the President 
several weeks ago, have declared that 
the measure will be revived early in 
the new Congress. This is the bill 
assertedly designed to speed appeals 
from orders and decisions of many 
quasi-judicial Federal agencies, but de- 
nounced by the President and others 
as an effort to hamstring the opera- 
tion of such agencies. 

The place of the 77th Congress in 
history depends upon how it disposes 
of the serious problems that will come 
before it. If these problems are met 
with fortitude and vision, with the 
safety and advancement of the coun- 
try as a whole as the major goal, it may 
go down as one of the greatest Con< 
gressional bodies that ever convened. 
But if those problems are met with 
fear and indecision, it may go down 
as one of the worst. Time will de- 
termine. 
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President: Defense Board 

President Roosevelt’s National De- 
fense Advisory Commission, created 
last year to organize and speed to com- 
pletion the nation’s vast rearmament 
program, has been widely criticized 
as inadequate to accomplish its job. It 
has been repeatedly charged that, as 
a purely advisory body, the Commis- 
sion has not had the power to enforce 
its decisions and that as a result de- 
fense production has lagged. 

Whether in answer to these criti- 
cisms and charges or not, the Presi- 
dent last week reorganized the whole 
defense set-up. He named a four-man 


super defense board over the NDAC, , 


calling it the Office of Production Man- 
agement of Defense. Its members— 
Knudsen, Sidney Hillman, NDAC’s la- 
bor authority, Navy Secretary Frank 
Knox, and War Secretary Henry Stim- 
son—gave representation to the armed 
forces, management and labor. Knud- 
sen was named director and Hillman 
associate director. 

At a special press conference, the 
President explained that he had placed 
a board instead of one man, as many 
had urged, in supreme command of 
defense production because the Consti- 
tution forbade the creation of a “sec- 
ond President” and because no one 
man contained all the expert knowl- 
edge needed for the task. But, he added, 
the new board, which will continue to 
be assisted by the NDAC, would have 
all the power he could divest from his 
own person. This power, he made 
clear, would be little short of absolute. 
The Big Four would not have to refer 
its decisions to him, he said, but he 
would interfere, reverse the board if 
necessary, if he considered any of its 
steps detrimental to the country, be- 
cause it would be his Constitutional 
duty to do so. 

While critics of the old NDAC gen- 


International 


Cross Cast a “Covetous Eye” on Ships 








erally decided to take a “wait and s 
attitude toward the new board bef: 
expressing an opinion on its valu 
speeding defense production, Direct 
Knudsen, in an urgent statement, « 
ed upon the country to give its all f: 
rearmament. Asserting that the pr: 
ent international crisis “cannot 
terminated by any methods of appeas 
ment,” he asked the American peo)! 
“to recognize to the full the gravi 
of the crisis ... and figuratively 1 
pull off their coats and roll up th 
sleeves and give their concentrat: 
undivided attention to one thing—t! 
swiftest possible production of | 
means of defense.” 

Though creation of OPM, emphas 
ing his concern over development 
the defense program, was the Pre: 
dent’s principal defense step, it 
not the only one. From C, I. O. Pres 
dent Philip Murray, he heard th 
C. L. O.-United Auto Workers plan fo: 
producing 500 fighting planes a day 
(see page 5). In addition, he put | 
more materials, including plans and 
equipment for,production of aviation 
lubricating oil, under the export |i 
censing system and disclosed that h: 
would deliver a “fireside chat” to th 
country December 29. In a telegram 
to the President, 170 prominent Amer- 
icans asked him to make “clear” the 
Axis menace to civilization and pledg- 
ed full support for his plan to lend 
armaments to Britain (see page 3). 

Other developments in the Presi- 
dent’s week included these: 

e He celebrated Christmas in his 
customary fashion. On Christmas eve, 
he ligted Washington’s commuhit 
Christmas tree in the Ellipse an 
broadcast a Christmas message to th 
nation, in which he declared that de- 
spite the world’s troubles, “we must 
keep on striving for a better and a 
more happy world.” On Christma 
Day, he participated in the distribu 
tion of presents, attended church, and 
in the afternoon read to the childré 
present Dickens’s “Christmas Carol. 

@ To help the British replace son 
of their merchant ships sunk by Ger- 
man sea raiders, the President ai 
thorized the British to place ord 
with American shipbuilders for t! 
construction of 60 merchant ships, a¢ 
gregating 600,000 tons. 

quia penican 


Aid to Britain 


As they sipped tea in the London of- 
fice of Ronald Cross, British Ministe1 
of Shipping, a selected handful of! 
American correspondents wondered 
why he had called them in. The 
knew that British and allied merchant 
vessels were being sunk at the alarm 
ing rate of 70,000 tons a week—3,500,- 
000 tons a year—and that British com 
munications and supplies were in 


jeopardy. They were also aware that, 
to its purchase of 19 idle American 
vessels from the U. S. Maritime Comr 
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mission several ‘weeks ago, the British 
had just added 16 more cargo ships, 

d. were planning to buy an addition- 

24 American boats ‘on January 7. 

But the Shipping Minister, the Amer- 
ican correspondents soon learned, was 
not interested at the moment in Amer- 

in-owned vessels. His eye—a frank- 
ly “covetous eye”—was rather on the 
170,000 tons of shipping, now berthed 
in American ports, flying the flags of 
\xis powers or of countries occupied 
by the Axis. Cross was openly “eager” 
to obtain for British use about 140 
foreign-owned cargo ships, including 
37 Danish vessels, 28 French, 27 Italian, 
and 2 German. By 1942, American 
shipyards will be turning out large 
numbers of new freighters for Britain, 
Cross pointed out, but the crucial year 
is 1941. Mincing no words, he asked 
the United States to requisition the 
alien ships, which had voluntarily 
sought refuge in its harbors, and thus 
tide Britain over the crucial iterim 
year. 

Germany, which had hitherto pro- 
fessed to be disinterested in American 
aid-to-Britain, read the interview in a 
lowering rage. An anonymous For- 
eign Office spokesman, shouting at 
{merican newsmen in a high-pitched 
voice, denounced the U. S. policy of 
pinpricks, injury, insult, challenge 
ind moral aggression” against the 
eich, In calmer tones, the spokesman 
iid that American seizure of the ships 
would be a “warlike act,” and added: 
“We are extremely curious to know 
how America will reply to this brazen 
request.” 

Officially, the United States made no 
reply at all. Sources close to the 
State Department, however, could not 
fail to note that the German war threat 
was flawed by two unusual character- 
istics: (1) It was delievered anony- 
iously, instead of by a recognized 
German official like Hitler or von Rib- 
ventrop; (2) it was not revealed in 
the German press. 

Though it was the first time that 
Germany had openly threatened war 
igainst America, Washington was not 
mpressed. For it has long been taken 
is axiomatic that Germany alone will 
lecide whether an American act is a 
step short of war” or an “act of war.” 
in the First World War, for example, 

hen Italy seized German ships, Ger- 
many failed to declare war against the 
ltalians—perhaps because it hoped to 
iin them as allies. But when Portugal 
eized German vessels, the Reich’s an- 
wer was a*prompt declaration of war. 





Defense: 500 Planes a Day 


When it became apparent that the 
small-scale aviation industry would be 
unable to fill the President’s order of 
last May for 50,000 airplanes, attention 
naturally turned to the giant auto- 
mobile industry, the world’s outstand- 
ing example of perfected mass pro- 
duction. Auto men were entrusted 
With the task of erecting new engine 
ind aircraft plants, designed to turn 
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International 


Reuther Sponsored the Plane Plan 


out an endless stream of all-metal, 
single motor pursuit fighters, modeled 
after the effective British Spitfire. 

Noting that the new plants would 
not be ready for operation until late 
in 1942, automobile labor, as represent- 
ed by the C. I. O.’s United Automobile 
Workers, got busy on a survey of exist- 
ing auto-making facilities which might 
be turned to the production of aircraft. 
Sponsored and driven forward by Wal- 
ter P. Reuther, a dynamic labor leader 
of Detroit, the U. A. W. plan quickly 
gained the support of President Philip 
Murray of the C. I. O., and of Sidney 
Hillman, labor spokesman on the new 
four-man Defense Production Council 
(see page 4). 

The plan, of which aircraft leaders 
were skeptical, proposes to bring idle 
auto plants and idle skilled labor to- 
gether for the purpose of turning out 
500 fighter planes a day within six 
months. The auto industry, Reuther 
contends on the basis of his plant-by- 
plant survey, has a capacity to pro- 
duce 8,000,000 cars a year, but is now 
producing only 4,000,000. This vast 
reservoir of unused plant reserves is 
said to exceed the total motor plant 
capacity of England, Germany, France, 
Italy, Russia and Japan combined. 

What the red-headed Detroit dynamo 
proposes is to “transform the entire 
unused capacity of the automotive in- 
dustry into one huge plane production 
unit.” Instead of assigning any single 
factory to make an entire plane, Reu- 
ther would have each plant turn out 
parts—those best adapted to its exist- 
ing idle machinery. To some extent, 
he points out, this is already being 
done. The Cadillac plant, for example, 
using its own retooled machines, is 
now producing “one of the most diffi- 
cult and precise” parts of the Allison 
aviation engine. Reuther would have 
an authoritative board, appointed by 
the President and served by a staff of 
production engineers, empowered to 
break down an improved Spitfire plane 
into its component parts, and allocate 
each part to the auto factory best fitted 
to make it. Final assembly, according 


to the U. A. W. plan, could be left 
largely to the idle Hupmobile plant. 

Among other defense developments 
were these: 


@ Army officers said discussion, in 
and out of Congress, of a proposal to 
limit the Selective Service program to 
21-year-old men was premature by 
about three years. Such a system is 
now followed by most European 
countries, 

@ Prospects that the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission might 
move to apportion supplies of alumi- 
num were seen in an announcement 
by the Northrup Aviation Corporation, 
of California, that a shortage of alumi- 
num tubings, forgings and castings 
had foreed it to curtail warplane 
production. 

@ Six thousand workers at the 
Brewster Aeronautical Corporation, 
Newark, N. J., signed a contract with 
the company in which sit-down, stay- 
in, slow-down or sympathy strikes are 
banned for one year. 





Congress: Dying Words 


With adjournment blocked by a 
few Republicans, the 76th Congress 
settled down to await its natural death 
at noon, January 3, when the 77th 
Congress is scheduled to take over. 
The last days of the expiring Congress, 
though marked by no memorable ac- 
tion, were remarkable for one fact: 
they made the 76th Congress the long- 
est-lived in American history, and 
established a unique record which fu- 
ture Congresses will find hard to equal, 
and ynpossible to surpass. For the 
days of its year were numbered 366— 
a phenomenon made possible by the 
fact that 1940 was a Leap Year. 

Before passing out of existence, in 
accordance with Section 2 of the 20th 
Amendment to the Constitution,+ the 
76th Congress afforded a last-minute 
opportunity for members to wax as 
rhetorical as they pleased, since the 
handful present could not take up any 
business. A typical piece of rhetoric, 
inspired by the lagging national de- 
fense program, was offered by Rep. 
Everett M. Dirksen of Illinois, who 
orated: “If there be any doubt about 
the confusion, bewilderment, chaos, 
inisdirection, discordance, inefficaci- 
ousness and mysticism which now be- 
set this program, one need only visit 
the defense establishments in Wash- 
ington and get an indelible picture of 
rampant confusion.” 


Refugee Aid 


With much of Europe today under 
the heel of the persecution-minded 
totalitarian Axis powers, thousands of 
anti-Axis refugees are seeking to 
escape to free America. In this coun- 
iry, mumerous privately-sponsored 
committees have sprung up to help 
them do so, have worked up lists of 
those refugees in special danger be- 





*Section 2 provides: ‘‘The Congress shall assemble 
et least once in every year, and such meeting shall 
begin at noon on the 3rd day of January, unless they 
shall by law appoint a different day.”’ 





































































































cause of their known democratic sym- 
pathies and have submitted the lists 
to the State Department for the quick- 
est possible action. 

In recent weeks, some of these com- 
mittees have begun to charge the State 
Department with a lack of co-opera- 
tion, with a generally unsympathetic 
attitude toward their efforts. It has 
been asserted that some rich European 
Axis sympathizers, including anti-Re- 
publican royalty, have been permitted 
to enter this country virtually un- 
hindered, while many staunch fighters 
for European democracy, in danger of 
death or imprisonment, have been 
overlooked. An explanation has been 
demanded. 

Last week, apparently in answer to 





jong the President, declaring that 


How “Short of War”? 


NATIONAL 


these complaints, the State Department 
issued a statement on the refugee prob- 
lem. In part, the statement was an 
enumeration of the reasons why rescue 
of refugees seemed so slow. It point- 
ed out: (1) that the number seeking a 
haven here exceeded by thousands the 
number allowed to enter under the 
law; (2) that the Spanish and Portu- 
guese borders had been closed, seri- 
ously hampering any refugee exodus; 
(3) that foreign governments often for- 
bade the emigration of certain persons. 

sut at the same time, the State De- 
partment disclosed that a procedure 
had been developed to permit action 
as swiftly as possible on cases recom- 
mended by the various refugee-aid 
conumittees, First, an interdepartment 





not money but men and machines win 


wars, proposed that Congress should take the dollar mark off our aid to Britain 
by producing the war material she needs, then lend or lease instead of selling it to 


her. This action hastened a cleavage of opinion on Amer- 
ican policy which has been widening since this war began. 
How deeply will its results affect us? 
Does our aid “short of war” threaten to take us into war? 
One group, represented by William Allen White’s Commit- 
tee to Defend America by Aiding the Allies, believes our 
interests require “ail aid short of war” for Britain. 
Wendell Willkie and the President, by their words and 
actions, are obviously aligned with this 
groups—represented by the America First Committee chair- 
manned by Gen. Robert E. Wood, and the No Foreign Wars 
Committee organized by Verne Marshall, 
fear that our “short of war” policy is actually leading us 
straight into a war, in which they think 
criminal folly for us to engage. In a statement copyrighted 
by the Scripps-Howurd Newspaper Alliance White denied 


Is this our war? 


group. 


Both 


Other 


Iowa editor 


it would be 





The Los Angeles Times 


The Modern Damocles 


that his committee favored repeal of the whole Neutrality 
Act and declared his only reason for being a member of Committee was to keep this 


country out of war. 
each group. 


“ALL AID” GROUP 

e In a recent speech, Hitler lumped 
America with Britain as nations whose 
democratic world “must crack up” if Ger- 
many is to win what she wants. That is 
a plain warning that we are concerned in 
outcome of this world, not European, war. 

e The world order which Hitler wants 
to crack up is our system of democratic 
capitalism. Since he cannot attempt to 
crack us, either by armed force or eco- 
nomie warfare, until he cracks Britain, 
Britain is our first line of defense. 

@ Much of our wealth and world power 
is due to our freedom of the seas. The 
U. S. and Britain together control the great 
sea routes, along which they have per- 
mitted unrestricted world trade to flow. 
If Britain falls, we will be cut off on both 
oceans by unfriendly, aggressive powers. 

e If Germany wins, the world’s only 
strong democracy and its free enterprise 
will face a terrible economic war with the 
slave-labor totalitarian empires. If we fail 
to meet Germany’s gun-point barter com- 
petition, we are finished; in meeting it, we 
may create our own totalitarianism. It will 
be cheaper in the long run to shield our 
own democratic system by giving Britain 
“all aid short of war.” 

e As for this aid leading us to war, 
nations fight only when they feel they 
have to fight. The argument that it will 
give Hitler cause to declare war on us is 
absurd: Hitler makes his own excuses 
when he wants them. It is better to help 
Britain fight over there for us now than 
to have to fight by ourselves later. 





For its readers, PATHFINDER briefs the salient arguments of 


“AMERICA FIRST” GROUP 

e This is only one of a long series of 
past and probable future European wars. 
It is not being fought for democracy, 
whose fate not arms but ideas will settle, 
but for the mastery of Europe. The last 
war did not determine that, nor will 
this one. 

e If Germany cannot invade Britain, 
she certainly cannot invade us. Therefore 
we are in no military danger, no matter 
who wins this war. 

e As for economic warfare, Europe 
must have our goods, so Europe will trade 
with us, no matter who wins. We have had 
good relations before with nations whose 
internal policies we did not like, and there 
is no reason why we should not now. If 
Europe does not want our trade, by add- 
ing technology to natural resources we can 
become self-sufficient in this hemisphere. 

@e Our only economic and _ political 
danger would lie in becoming involved in 
this war, piling the billions it would cost 
on top of our present debt. 

@e We are taking the same road to 'war 
now as we did the last time—first eco- 
nomic involvement with one side, then 
“token” military aid, and finally an A. E. F. 

@ We should stay strictly within the 
Neutrality Act, selling to any nation which 
can pay cash and carry the goods away— 
which in effect means Britain. We can 
make our biggest contribution to our own 
and the world’s future by making our de- 
fenses impregnable, and by cultivating a 
stable economy in our own back yard, the 
western hemisphere. 
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Government committee investigate 
case to find out whether the Gov 
ment has any objection to entrance. 
not, U. S. consuls abroad, who jss 
the visas, are so informed. If the c 
sul has any reason to believe a \ 
should not be issued, he reports | 
reasons for denying it, and his rep 
in turn is handed over to the interest, 
committee in this country. 

In addition, the ruling which held 
that a potential immigrant, who h 
been issued a visa but who could | 
really leave the country for some rx 
son, was nevertheless part of a forei: 
nation’s immigration quota has be 
abandoned. Now, only those who i 
ceive a visa and actually can leave t! 
country are considered part of th: 
quota, enabling all quotas to be filled 
up to the hilt. 4 

This new procedure, according to th: 
State Department, has worked we!! 
Various committees, it said, had reco) 
mended a total of 2,000 names of jx 
litical refugees for quick aid. Of these, 
only a dozen had been found “und 
sirable,” while 1,000 had actually r 
ceived visas. Visas were available fo: 
the rest, but they might not be deliv- 
ered for some time because the appli- 
cants were in hiding or using assumed 
names for their own protection fro: 
the German secret police. 

——_—__—_—_--_ > —————_____. 


Americana— 


Hasty: Miss Rosa Murray, Denver, 
Colo., draft board clerk, received a 
mild shock from a telephone call, In 
quired an angry voice on the ‘phone: 
“What are you trying to get away 
with?” Miss Murray explained that 
she was a draft board clerk, “Oh,” 
said the caller. “I just found a not 
in my husband’s pocket requiring 
him to call Miss Murray, You under- 
stand, don’t you?” 

“Corrigan”: American Airlines an 
nounce that they are printing a quan 
tity of calendars with the text in r« 
verse—for barber shop use. Purpose: 
So the man in the chair can look into 
the mirror before him and read th 
calendar behind him. 

Luck: Friday, December 13, brough! 
plenty of the proverbial hard Juck to 
Mrs. Carl Dwyer, of Oneida, Wis. 
Returning from a trip she found he 
home burglarized. She started f 
the sheriff’s office, but the axle on he 
auto snapped. She went 4o her br: 
ther-in-law’s house and took a hors: 
from the barn. She prepared to hav 
the horse pull the car off the road 
and the horse fell dead. Returnil 
later, she found that someone had 
stolen the battery from the car, 


Noise: Citizens of Memphis, Tenn., 


are finding ways to get around a nev 
ordinance against auto horn blowing 
except to avoid collision. Several per- 
sons have equipped their cars with 
cow bells and air whistles. 
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WAR ABROAD 


Churchill to Italians 


The Greeks had taken Khimara, cap- 
turing a Blackshirt battalion of 800 
men and 30 officers. Near Tepelini 
they had another 45,000 Italians vir- 
tually trapped. In Africa, where the 
British drew a ring of stee! around 
Bardia, more than 36,000 Italian sol- 
diers were already in prison camps. 
British naval units had run through 
the mouth of the Adriatic, contemptu- 
ous of Italian fleet and air force, to 
shell the Albanian port of Valona. 

It was at this dark time for Italy that 
Winston Churchill chose to make one 
of the strangest, boldest speeches ever 
uttered by a war leader. It was noth- 
ing less than a radio appeal, broadcast 
in Italian and English, for the Italian 
people to revolt against the “one man” 
who had led them into war—Benito 
Mussolini. 

Summoning up the vigor and clarity 
of address which ranks him with Brit- 
ain’s greatest statesmen, Churchill told 
the Italians: “I speak to you in words 
of great truth and respect. We have 
ilways been friends. We were the 
artizans of Garibaldi, the admirers of 
Mazzini and Cavour. We have never 
been your foes till now. And now we 
ire at war. Our armies are tearing 
nd will tear your African empire to 
shreds and tatters. We are only at the 
beginning of this somber tale.” 

Then Churchill swung his guns on 
Il Duce: “One man and one man alone 
ias ranged the Italian people in deadly 
struggle against the British Empire and 
has deprived Italy of the sympathy and 
ntimacy of the United States .. 
igainst the Crown against the 
Pope ... against the wishes of the 
Italian people.” 

Churchill revealed that on May 16 
he had sent a message to Mussolini 
isking him to stay out of war. Mus- 
sOlini had returned the “dusty an- 
swer” that he was pledged to Ger- 
many by treaty. So, said Churchill, 
ifter 18 years of dictatorial power II 
Duce had “led his trusting people” to 
this hard choice: “To stand up to the 
battery of the whole British Empire 

. or to call in Atilla over the Bren- 
ier Pass with his hordes of ravenous 
Iidiery and his gangs of Gestapo 
policemen.” Then Churchill invited 
the Italian army and people to “once 
nore take a hand in shaping its own 
lestiny.” 

They were the words of a fighter 
vho respected his foe enough to show 

» mercy. Fascist leaders scoffed at 
them. How many Italians heard the 
peech—it is a crime to listen to for- 
ign broadcasts—was uncertain. But 
fter several days, Mussolini ordered it 
‘printed in the Italian press. The 
rinted version was expurgated, how- 
ever, all pleas for Il Duce’s overthrow 
being omitted, along with the text of 
Churchill’s May 16 request for Italy to 
Stay out of the war. 








Sut all those Italian people who 
could put Churchill’s words beside a 
report from Marshal Rodolfo Grazi- 
ani in Africa might have found cause 
for reflection. Reporting to Il Duce, 
Graziani said: “The day after we took 
Sidi Barrani full preparations for oper- 
ations against Mersah Matruh were 
started, in accordance with your or- 
ders.” The Italians had anticipated 
the British attack, Graziani said, and 
had fought bravely and well. But they 
lacked one thing—armored units “to 
meet the crushing superiority of enemy 
armored units.” Graziani did not say 
so, but one man was responsible for 
the African army’s lack. Again it was 
Kenéto Mussolini, 

Meantime in both Italian theaters of 
war, her enemies planned to make 
things increasingly hot for her. Sir 





Gen. Wilson Commanded the British 


Henry Maitland (“Jumbo”) Wilson, 
commander of the forces in Egypt who 
planned the desert blitzkrieg from his 
island headquarters on the Nile at 
Cairo, had advanced units flung far 
toward Tobruk past encircled Bardia. 
When the 20,000 Italians ringed there 
by British troops and ships, with 
bombers overhead, could no longer 
hold out, Bardia would make a base 
for the forward sweep against Tobruk, 
where Graziani was reportedly prepar- 
ing a stand. On the other side of 
Egypt, British troops made deadly 
swift raids into Italy’s isolated East 
African empire. 

Meantime, as German Junkers planes 
reportedly ferried 3,000 Italian troops 
a day to Albania to bolster their freez- 
ing comrades, Marshal Alexander Pa- 
pagos ordered “the law of King Zog” 
restored in Greek-occupied areas. That 
aristocratic warrior urged his men, 
creeping nearer Valona, to clean Al- 
bania of Italians and “throw them into 
the sea.” Premier-Dictator Metaxas, 
emphasized: “The important thing is to 
destroy the Italian army.” 

Another Churchill warning seemed 
to have enough truth to worry some 
Italians. Though Fascist leaders in- 
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sisted only German technicians were 
in Italy, reports persisted that “Atilla” 
had 1,000,000 of his “ravenous sol- 
diery” poised beyond the Brenner Pass 
on the Italian border—ready, perhaps, 
to march in. 





... War Diplomacy 

An unquiet, nerve-tensing calm 
brooded over Britain and German- 
occupied Europe through Christmas 
Eve and Christmas Day. With what 
Britons felt was a too obvious flourish, 
Hitler had announced a Christmas 
truce, using Washington as the sound- 
ing board. But Britons believed that 
Hitler, who reportedly spent the day 
on a patrol boat in the Channel, was 
employing the pause to prepare for an 
invasion attempt. 

If war is an extension of diplomacy, 
then diplomacy is also a part of war. 
As Christmas brought a lull in attacks 
between Germany and Britain, diplom- 
acy carried on the battle. 

The British made a series of bold 
diplomatic strokes, There was Church- 
ill’s plea to the Italian people (see col. 
1). There was King George’s empire 
broadcast, the longest he has made, 
in which he told his people “in sober 
confidence” that “our feet are planted 
on the path of victory.” More impor- 
tant than either was a series of Brit- 
ish cabinet shifts calculated to woo 
both the U. S, and Russia. 

To succeed the late Lord Lothian as 
Ambassador in Washington, Winston 
Churchill appointed his Foreign Sec- 
retary, tall (6 foot 2 inch), deeply re- 
ligious Viscount Halifax. Ascetie Lord 
Halifax, who as Viceroy of India met 
Gandhi on his own ground by inviting 
the Indian mystic to join him in 
periods of prayerful meditation, hates 
war so much that some Britons called 
him an “appeaser” for his attempts to 
avert war before Munich. Today Hit- 
ler has no firmer foe than Halifax, 
who believes the war is a test of 
whether Britain can follow God’s will. 
As Ambassador, Halifax will not min- 
gle as easily with Americans as did 
Lothian. But for Britain’s second most 
important job, next to Prime Minister, 
Churchill picked a man in whom he 
has implicit confidence. 

Back to his old job as Foreign Sec- 
retary went handsome Anthony Eden, 
who had been War Secretary. Eden is 
considered better able to deal with 
Russia than was Halifax, who hates 
Communism, An unexpected succes- 
sor to Eden in the War Office was 50- 
year-old Captain David Margesson, 
tough Conservative whip in Commons, 

While Britain was making these 
moves, war and diplomacy were 
matching hands southeast across the 
continent. In the troublous Balkans, 
many persons expected a German- 
Soviet showdown soon, Germany was 
reportédly sending hundreds of troop 
trains through Hungary, where all 
passenger traffic was halted Dec, 26. 
A swift German attack on Greece 
through Bulgaria was forecast. Russia, 
which lately gave diplomatic backing 
to both Bulgaria and Turkey, and 
which recently broke off the Danube 


























































































































River negotiations with Germany, was 
also reported to be rushing thousands 
of handpicked troops into Bessarabia. 
The Soviets have also dispatched an- 
gry notes to German-run Rumania pro- 
testing alleged mistreatment of Ru- 
manian Communists. Some thought 
Hitler was preparing to attack Greece. 
Others believed he was planning to 
invade Britain, perhaps before Lord 
Halifax got to the U. S., and before 
American aid could be stepped up ef- 
fectively. The Balkan shifts, these 
observers felt, were to protect Ger- 
many’s rear during such an attack. 
ooo 


... France: Sand Storm 

“It is quite clear,” wrote columnist 
Dorothy Thompson, “that most of 
what we have read about the Laval 
incident is just sand in our eyes.” Al- 
though the storm which had arisen 
when swarthy Pierre Laval, No. 2 
Frenchman, was removed from office 
by Marshal Petain (PATHFINDER, 
Dec. 28)’ had subsided, enough sand 
was still flying to make any accurate 
appraisal of the present situation as 
difficult to predict as France’s future. 

Generally agreed, however, was 
that tension between the Vichy gov- 
ernment and the Germans had de- 
creased, with little immediate likeli- 
hood that German troopers would 
take over un-occupied France. Most 
observers believed that the Germans 
had been convinced that Laval was 
removed because he was not trusted 
by Petain and that his removal did 
not signify any change in France’s 
willingness to collaborate under pres- 
sure. Supporting this view were such 
developments as the appointment of 
Fernand de Brinon, close follower of 
Laval, as French delegate general to 
Paris in place of Gen, de la Laurencie. 

Laval himself was safe in Paris 
where it was emphasized that his 
status was that of a private Citizen. 
But there were many who, on the 
basis of his past record, could not 
help thinking that he would continue, 
as he always has, to work behind the 
scenes. Some suspected that his task, 
as defined by Germany, might be to 
help drive a wedge between the peo- 
ple of unoccupied France and Petain. 
That Germany might at least approve 
such an attempt was indicated when 
Marcel Deat, author of the pre-war 
“Why Die for Danzig?” article, 
launched a bitter attack on Petain in 
the German-censored Paris newspaper 
L’Oeuvre, which Deat edits. Deat 
criticized Petain for being both Chief 
of State and Chief of Cabinet. 

In Washington, meanwhile, Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull announced 
that two secretaries and a woman 
clerk of the American Embassy at 
Paris would be withdrawn at the re- 
quest of the German authorities, who 
charged they had helped an English 
officer to escape. Although pointing 
out that any government has a right 
to demand withdrawal of another gov- 
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Halifax Was Named Ambassador to U. §. 


ernment’s representatives, Hull said 
the U. S. had not recognized the guilt 
on the part of the three Americans. 





...In the Orient 


Since the “China incident” started, 
three and a half years ago, the Jap- 
anese Cabinet has been bubbling like 
a pot of tea over a slow fire. Last 
week, two big bubbles came to the 
surface. In a surprise move Premier 
Prince Konoye named one-time Prem- 
ier Kiichiro Hiranuma as Home Min- 
ister and Lieut. Gen. Heisuke Yana- 
gawa as Minister of Justice. 

Two explanations were immediate- 
ly forthcoming. The first held that the 
move was designed to appease public 
opinion which was becoming uneasy 
over Japan’s role in her alliance with 
Italy and Germany. Far more logical, 
however, was the belief that the gov- 
ernment was planning stricter en- 
forcement of rigid economic restric- 
tions. Although efforts are being made 
to keep prices of necessities down and 
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to ration foods in which there 
shortages, the Japanese press has j 
creasingly complained that no ec 
certed action has been taken agai: 
rice hoarders and food profitee: 
Hiranuma, as head of all the intern 
administration including the polic: 
and Yanagawa, in the Justice Depa: 
ment, were likely appointed to cra: 
down On such cases as well as to pr: 
pare the way for an even more total! 
tarian form of government. 


But even if the Rome-Berlin-Tok) 
pact had nothing to do with the Ca! 
inet shake-up, there was little dou!) 
that the Germans were turning t! 
heat on their Far Eastern partn 
Evidences of this could be found 
stronger statements from Foreign Mi: 
ister Matsuoka and a report from Be: 
lin that teeth were to be put into th: 
pact. In Tokyo, it was announced th 
a Japanese military mission would 
study blitzkrieg methods of warfa: 
in Germany and Italy. Moreover, fou 
other commissions were designated | 
implement the agreement, while Ja, 
an’s newspapers thundered anew 
“Japan offered peace or war, Th: 
United States could choose.” Some i: 
formed quarters believed that Ge 
many was trying to involve Japan i 
war with the U. S., hoping that such 
a conflict would cut off much materia! 
aid to England and force the Amer 
ican fleet to remain in the Pacific. 

Meanwhile, the French Indo-China 
Thailand dispute dragged on sporadi- 
cally with border warfare and air 
raids despite rumors of peace over 
tures by both sides. Two days afte: 
the French announced they had drop 
per three tons of bombs on thre 
Thailand towns, Thai officials d: 
clared they had retaliated by bombins 
seven points in Indo-China, 


War Sidelights— 


@ German occupation troops in No: 
way, where pine and spruce abound 
received many Christmas trees fro) 
Germany. 





@ The Italian radio warned Grea 
Britain: “The Italian is an easy-goin 
fellow until he is aroused. Sometim« 
what he needs is a little slap, then h 
stands up and fights. . . The Britis 
should remember this. . .” 


@ Italian sports writers banned th: 
English sports terms “tennis,” “rug 
by” and “hockey” as being un-Italian 


e British highway accidents durin 
blackouts are killing one-fourth a 
many persons as air raids. 


e Sign in Japanese-occupied Shang 
hai: “People with evil intention 
against the Japanese Army are forbid 
den to pass through here.” 


@ When an incendiary bomb crash 
ed through the roof of a London stabl: 
and set fire to his stall, a horse kicked 
the bomb through an open door ani 
then stamped out the burning straw. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Weather and Health 


“Nonsense, sir!” roared irascible 
old Samuel Johnson when Boswell 
once suggested that the weather might 
influence a person’s state of health. 
Were the bluff Jexicographer living to- 
day, he would find a stouter opponent 
ihan Boswell on the subject of weath- 
er and health in Dr. William F. Peter- 
sen, Chicago University pathologist. 
Dr. Petersen believes that in some 
health matters, the barometer is as 
important as the thermometer. 

One of the cases Dr. Petersen de- 
scribes in a recent issue of the Ar- 
chives of Physical Therapy is that of 
a young woman who always suffered 
fainting spells after a cold wave. “In 
an equable climate this patient would, 
of course, not suffer fainting attacks,” 
he points out. “In an intemperate cli- 
mate she was successfully treated, 
however, by small doses of ephedrine, 
to increase the general level of blood 
pressure, and by alkalinization.” 

Dr. Petersen believes that all per- 
sons, but some more than others, are 
responsive to changes in barometric 
pressure, temperature and moisture 
content of the air. In cold, clear weath- 
er blood vessels near the body’s sur- 
face contract, raising the blood pres- 
sure and sending the blood to the 
warmer inner tissues. That’s why we 
feel “all pepped up” in cold weather. 
When warm ‘weather follows, . the 
blood pressure falls as the network of 
small blood vessels dilates. A whole 
series of physiological actions takes 
place under these conditions, Dr. Pet- 
ersen says: for example, an increase 
or decrease in adrenal and pituitary 
gland output, and of acid, carbon di- 
oxide and sugar in the blood. The 
fainting young lady was merely more 
sensitive than most persons. 

Dr. Petersen thinks that this succes- 
sion of bodily ups and downs, caused 
by changing weather, leaves us open 
to all sorts of winter infections that 
catch us off guard during an enervat- 
ing mild spell. Spring fever, he be- 
lieves, is merely our body’s cumula- 
tive protest against its months of ad- 
justment to fickle winter weather. 





Sauropods in Texas 


Millions of years ago, after the 
giant dinosaurs had been extinguished 
in the north by unfavorable climate, 
they survived in the then lush Big 
Bend region of Texas. Where the jack- 
rabbit and tarantula now roam the 
semi-desert, lived the hugest monsters 
that ever trod earth, some measuring 
up to 90 feet long. 

Ever since 1906, when Dr, Barnum 
Brown first discovered dinosaur re- 
mains in Texas, he has hoped to make 
a real dinosaur find there. Last year 
Dr. Brown, curator of the American 
Museum of American History, led an 
American Museum-Sinclair expedition 
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Tommy Pendley in Sauropod’s Track 


to Texas. Back in New York, Dr. 
Brown revealed that he had hit the 
geologic jackpot. Among his finds 
were remains of 11 prehistoric ani- 
mals, including a_ single 600-pound 
vertebra bone of a sauropod dinosaur, 
and the skull, teeth and plates of a 
giant, 70,000,000-yvear-old crocodile. 

But it was left to one of his assist- 
ants, Roland T. Bird, to make the find 
Dr. Brown had been seeking for 30 
vears—the footprints of a sauropod. 
Embedded in the limestone 80 miles 
south of Fort Worth, the first recorded 
sauropod tracks were 36 inches long 
and held 18 gallons of water, enough 
for a bath for three-year-old Tommy 
Pendley, son of one of the WPA work 
ers who helped dig the tracks up. 

The sauropod was a long-necked, 
small-brained herbivorous Brontosau- 
rus dinosaur, measuring about 66 feet 
long and 12 feet high. The tracks 
helped determine its stride, at which 
science had only guessed before, and 
whether it walked or slithered. The 
iracks indicated that the sauropod 
walked over swamp bottoms, helping 


a 





Science Facts 


HE new cyclotron being built for 
University of California, to pro- 
duce an atom-smashing energy of 
100,000,000 volts, will be so powerful 
that its ion beam will melt an ordi- 
nary brick as easily as a blow torch 


would melt butter ...e@ The aver- 
age resident of an industrial city 
inhales a teaspoon of dirt aday ... 


@ Research at Chicago University 
indicates that only 30 per cent of 
athlete’s foot is caused by fungus 
infections. Other cases were caus- 
ed by nervous exhaustion and in- 
ability to relax ...@ Another use 
for sulfanilamide, the “miracle 
medicine.”” Government doctors have 
found that it cures trachoma, a vir- 
ulent eye disease prevalent among 
Indians. 
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bouy up its several tons with swamp 
water. An ancient drama was implied 
by the tracks of a three-toed carnivor- 
ous dinosaur paralleling those of the 
five-toed sauropod, indicating that the 
prehistoric killer was stalking him, 


Apple Cie and DNO 


One among the many problems that 
beset apple growers is that of bien- 
nial bearers—those varieties of trees 
that produce a very heavy crop one 
year and almost none the next. The 
problem is likely to become acute, as 
it has in certain sections of the east, 
when a late frost kills off all the fruit 
buds and blossoms over a wide area, 
starting a cycle of heavy and light 
years. In the last eight years, alternate 
seasons have produced heavy crops. 

For farmers caught in such a cycle, 
who would like to cash in by setting 
a heavy crop in the light years, a 
method of control was reported re- 
cently by J. R. Magness and L. P. Bat- 
jer of the U. S. Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry. 

They changed over an orchard of 
York Imperials, the two scientists re- 
ported, by using caustic sprays such 
as tar oil distillate and DNO (di-nitro- 
ortho-cyclo-hexyl-phenol), The sprays 
were applied during the early pink 
stages of blossoming, preventing a set 
of fruit in 1939. A normal crop was 
set in the 1940 “light” year. Magness 
and Batjer are now working on a 
method of spray-killing part of the 
blossoms in heavy years, to promote a 
normal crop each year, This type of 
control is now sometimes done by la- 


borious hand thinning, 





Capsules 
q Using “marked” radioactive 


atoms produced by a cyclotron, scien- 
tists at University of California Col- 
lege of Agriculture have found that 
food substances taken in by a*tree’s 
roots are distributed through the 
wood, not thrfugh the bark or cam- 
bium. It was also discovered that 
some_nutrients can be absorbed direct 
from dry soil, without first being dis- 
solved by water. 


@ The largest relief map of the 
United States ever made is under con- 
struction at the Babson Institute, Wel- 
lesley, Mass. Covering 3,000 square 
feet and weighing 10 tons, it measures 
64 feet from Atlantic to Pacific and 46 
feet from Canada to Mexico. It is 
built on a curved surface rising to 
seven feet, in exact proportion to the 
earth’s curvature. 


@ Hopes that fogs over airports 
may soon be artificially dissipated 
were raised by a report on the work 
of Drs. H. G, Houghton and W. H. Rad- 
ford of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Their method is to spray 
fogs with sulfur chloride solution, 
which absorbs and precipitates the 
fog droplets. With a spray of 85 gal- 
lons a minute, it is reported, a slice 
can be cut through fogs 30 feet high, 
150 feet wide and 1,500 feet long, in 
the direction of the prevailing wind. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 


Fortune in Peat 


In Europe, peat (decomposed vege- 
table tissue, generally moss) is often 
compressed and used as fuel. In the 
United States cheap coal has prevented 
such a practice, but peat is widely 
utilized as a conditioner for sandy soil, 
a litter for poultry yards, and in a 
shredded form for gardens, lawns and 
greenhouses and as a mulch for plants. 
Large quantities have been imported 
from Europe in recent years, a trade 
which the war has stopped. 

The loss of these imports does not 
mean that the U. S. will be without 
peat moss, however, according to a 
report by W. L. Slade, director of the 
Connecticut State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, which pointed out that 
not only is there plenty of peat in the 
United States, but a possibility exists 
for the growth of an important indus- 
try. Recent tests, he said, show that 
Connecticut alone has millions of dol- 
lars worth of the best grade peat and 
muck lying under 50,000 acres of fresh 
water swamps, principally in the east- 
ern part of the state. The deposits 
range in size from one acre to hundreds 
of acres and are from one to 40 feet in 
depth. Currently, peat sells for around 
$3 a bale of 150 pounds. 











1940 Crop Production 


One frequent criticism of the crop 
restriction program is that farmers, 
by.concentrating their efforts, grow al- 
most as much produce on their limited 
areas as they did on their previous 
larger acreage. A report by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture on crop 
production in 1940 confirms the criti- 
cism to some extent, since it shows that 
favorable weather conditions, use of 
more power equipment, an increase in 
the number of farm workers and im- 
provement in the varieties of crops 
boosted production last year to the 
highest average per acre of any year, 
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SPITFIRE ? 


sy AuPuanes| () 


Now you can know at sight 
60 of the latest airplane 
types you read about and 
see in movies! This amaz- 
ing 64-page booklet gives 
pictures, with specification 
and performance charts, of 
VU. 8S. Boeing, Curtiss, Brit- 
ish Spitfire, German Stuka, 
Italian Breda, Russian 
ARK-3, Japanese Mitsu- 
bishi and other famous 
fighting, commercial and 
private planes. Send cou- 
pon with only 10c. 





fighting Planes 
| of All Nations } 








WINGS OF 
THE WORLD} 






















National Aeronautics Council, Ine. e; 
Dept. 281 37 West 47th St., New York Y 
Yes, I want the illustrated booklet ‘“‘WINGS OF 
THE WORLD.” Send it, postpaid, without obliga- 
tion on my part. I enclose a dime. 
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Connie Mack Realized an Old Ambition 


except 1939. This is expected to add to 
surpluses already accumulated. 

While only 33,825,000 acres were 
tilled last year as compared to the 10- 
year 1929-1938 average of 340,138,000, 
acreage yield of both field and fruit 
crops was 18.5 per cent above the 
1923-32 average, and .8 per cent above 
the 1937 average. Production per acre 
of the principal field crops alone was 
4.5 per cent over the 1923-32 average as 
compared to 109.9 per cent in 1937. 

Concerning major crops, the report 
revealed such facts as these: 

e Feed Grain (corn, oats, barley 
and grain sorghums)—99,000,000 tons, 
about the same as the average for the 
past three years, were produced last 
year. The corn crop was estimated at 
2,449,200,000 bushels, compared with 
2,602,133,000 in 1939 and the 10-year 


average of 2,299,342,000. 

e Wheat — A crop of 816,698,000 
bushels compared with 751,435,000 
bushels in 1939. 

© Tobacco—With a high record 


vield of 965 pounds an acre, total crop 
was 1,376,471,000 pounds as compared 
with 1939’s record of 1,858,364,000. 

@ Fruits—Although below the aver- 
age of the past three years, production 


was 33 per cent above the pre-drought 
average, 





Random Statistics 


days’ total 


\ ORE than 12 days’ | 
L sumption of crude oil and pe- 
troleum products could be carried 


con- 


at one time in the U. S. oil indus- 
try’s tankers and barges. They com- 
prise 2,056 ships and barges with a 
combined capacity of 40,961,342 bar- 
In 1939, more than 4,200 
killed in farm work 
iccidents ... @ Lisle, as aterm for 
mercerized cotton, comes from the 
city in France (now spelled Lille), 
where a somewhat similar linen 
yarn was originally made...@ The 
U. S. sells Turkey about 13.4 per 
cent of its imports and buys about 
15.8 per cent of Turkey’s exports 

. @ The deepest limestone mine 
in the world will soon be dug by a 
glass company at Barberton, Ohio. 
It will be sunk to 2,200 feet. 


rels ... @ 
persons were 
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Baseball 


Connie Mack (Cornelius McGillicud 
dy), has long been known as “the gra; 
old man of baseball.” For 57 years | 
has been associated with the game, 
for 40 of these years he has-ably ma 
aged the Philadelphia Athletics. Sinc: 
1922, when his partner (and majorit, 
stockholder) Benjamin Shibe died, th: 
veteran manager has tried to obtai: 
complete financial control of the clu! 
However, 141 controlling shares hel 
by Mrs. Ethyl Shibe had prevented h 
complete reign, Last week Connie Mack 
celebrated his 78th birthday by a: 
nouncing his acquisition of control o{ 
the Athletics. Price paid for the 14! 
shares was not disclosed, but the stoc! 
was valued at $300 per share in 1935 
The new club owner assured baseba 
fans: “The purchase doesn’t mean an 
change in policy or personnel,” 

_ oo -—™ 
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Boxing 

Boxing fans will witness bouts in 
1941 that may well see new champions 
in almost every weight division. To, 
match of the year, according to boxing 
promoter Mike Jacobs, will be heavy 
weight champion Joe Louis vs. Billy 
Conn, light-heavyweight crownholder. 
Louis and Conn signed for a 15-round 
title bout in June. Mid-January will 
see a return bout between welterweight! 
king Fritzie Zivic (despite Zivic’s re- 
cent bad showing against lightweight 
Lew Jenkins) and Henry Armstrong, 
defeated former Negro titleholder. And 
winner of the Zivic-Armstrong fight 
will meet Lew Jenkins in late Febru- 
ary. All are title fights. 
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National Forests 


Preparations to accommodate more 
than a million winter sports enthu- 
siasts this season have been made by 
the U. S. Forest Service in more than 
110 national forests. Figures for th: 
1939-1940 winter season show tha! 
at least 1,289,000 visits were made 
winter sports areas developed for pul 
lic use by the Forest Service. As neat 
ly one-third of these visits were mad: 
to national forests in California, th 
Golden State again expects the great¢ 
number of these fun-seekers. 

a PE Ne ota Sad 


CURRENT SIMILES 

As close to war as aid short of war 
As colorful as a seed catalog. 
As useful as a coat sleeve is to a 
small boy with a cold. 

Somehow those after-Christmas bil! 
seem as big as the national debt. 

As far off as peace in Europe and 
Asia, 

As surprised as Italy at Greece’s ef 
fective resistance. 







As disgusting as a tipsy woman. 


As prosperous as all of us hope 1941 
will be. 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





320th Anniversary 


On December 21, 1620, the Pilgrims 
stepped onto Plymouth Rock in the 
New World. This year, the 320th an- 


niversary of that occasion was ob- 
served with three-day ceremonies in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Although speeches and pageants had 
their place, chief figure in the ob- 
servance was inanimate—an 85-pound 
fragment of the Rock which for 66 
years had rested in the wall of the 
Church of the Pilgrims. Six years ago 
the church was merged with the 
Plymouth Congregational Church of 
the Pilgrims, also in Brooklyn, but the 
stone was not transferred, awaiting 
the present anniversary. Last week, 
after the sexton had removed it from 
the wall, four men wearing Pilgrim 








cost of $3,000,000 and purchased by 
Schafer for $350,000 in 1938. There, on 
week-ends, about 150 fraternity “Fel- 
lows” gather to rest and study Schaf- 
er’s doctrines. In November, 1939, 
Schafer won national publicity by in- 
stalling at Peace Haven a five-months- 
old baby, Jean Gauntt. Schafer de- 
clared he intended to make her im- 
mortal by teaching her metaphysical 
concepts and by keeping her on a 
vegetarian diet. 

Last week, Schafer had suffered two 


blows. For one thing, he lost his “im- 
mortal baby.” The child was back 
with her mother — Mrs, Catherine 


a waitress—because the moth- 
to adopt 


Gauntt, 
er would not permit Schafer 
it. And shortly thereafter, the New 
York State Attorney General’s office 
opened an investigation into the finan- 


costumes carried the stone to its new cial activities of his Master Metaphy- 
niche in the sicians organiza- 
Plymouth Church aT Se tion, 

it the head of a Sermonette At the hearings 
procession which : witnesses disclosed 


included nine Mo- WISH to speak about a prepared- that Schafer 
hawk Indians. ness that we Americans are over- chief source of 
a looking. What gives me concern is s ag 

[In a message ' wealth was vol 
Presid Roose that all we seem able to think about cate Aetintions 

resiae nt = - 4 is business and taxes, maybe a little ary Gons “2 ’ 
velt said: “Noth- about social justice and armaments. known as “love 
ing could be more But all this is childish compared to gifts,’ from -his 
appropriate at this our salvation. Life resolves itself followers. These 
time of world not into physical questions, not phil- seemed to vary in 
crisis than a re- osophical questions, not economical amount according 


dedication of the questions, 


united spiritual 


what is right 
forces of two fam- 


Man has forever 


but into moral questions. 
Life is at a tension trying to solve 
and what is 
tried to solve 


to the donor’s ca- 
pacity to give. One 
woman declared 
she had _ contrib- 


wrong. 
this 


ous congregations tension, striving to find what lies at 
to those demo- the heart of creation. But he only uted $25,000, a sec 
cratic ideals and comes back with guess. ond $25,000, while 


principles which Rev. Dr. 
characterize the 
American way of 
life and are the 
source of all our 
happiness as a nation. We who hold 
to the old ideals of freedom must keep 
the faith even in the face of the chal- 
lenge of those ideals over large areas 
of the earth.” 

Added Dr. Henry Noble MacCrack- 
en, president of Vassar College: “If 
Plymouth and its rock symbolizes any- 





thing, it is the significance of inde- 
pendent thought.” 
Metaphysician Trouble 

The Royal Fraternity of Master 


Metaphysicians is a quasi-religious 
cult with a reported membership of 
10,000 in New York City. The cult’s 
founder and head, James B. Schafer, 


teaches that bad thoughts are the 
source of all evil and that “right 
thinking”’—deep meditation known 


s “blending”—not only can cure sick- 
ness but bring about physical as well 
as spiritual immortality. 

Principal headquarters of the Mas- 
ter Metaphysicians is “Peace Haven” 
at Oakdale, L, I—a 110-room mansion 
built by William K. Vanderbilt at a 


Paul Scherer, a 
Lutheran Church of Holy 
New York City. 


third reported 
she had paid only 
$100 and that in 
installments. 
Whether the State 
Attorney General intended to institute 
any legal action was not immediately 
dise losed. Schafer, however, attributed 
the inquiry to “enemies” and said his 
Peace Haven was conducted properly. 
EC at SEE RR aa 
>. 
Briefs 


Gg North Carolina families, averag- 
ing 4.5 members each, are the largest 
of any state in the Union, according 
to the Bureau of the Census. In gen- 


Trinity, 





eral, families in the South Atlantic 
region, averaging: 4.2 are the largest 
while those on the Pacific Coast, 


averaging 3.2 are the smallest. Con- 
tinuing the steady decline which has 
been in evidence since 1890 when the 
average family was composed of 4.9 
members, the average family in 1940 
had only 3.8 members. 


@ Several hundred victims of dread- 
ed leprosy are being treated at a new 
colony administered by Jesuit mission- 
aries in the Philippines. The new col- 
ony, the Central Luzon Leprosarium, 
near Novalisches, is the fourth in 
charge of the Jesuits in the Islands. 














HOT aot wit) 


MAGIC DISC Works on 
Any Electric Light Socket 
pe esons 


hees everywhere 
KING the new, 
Heater 


breath aw: 


A f 
60-SECOND 
Demonstration 


of homes, stores and 
Amares Housewives 


need SPEED 
amazing Water 
the at heats water boiling hot so fast it takes your 

- No muss! No waste of time or fuel! Just a 
simple ‘ ‘ion in’’ at any 110-volt light socket—and presto 
. «+ just the amount of hot water you need for washing, 
for shaving, for dish-washing. CHEAPER because you 
don't have to heat gallons when you need only a few 
quarts. FASTER because the intense electric heat goes 
directly into the water. Sells fast on a 60-second demon- 
stration. Small in size—fits the pocket, easy to carry 


SAMPLES for AGENTS 


I Ww ANT you to know the almost un- 
canny heating action of this speed 
water-heating invention. Write pon | 
for my Sample offer—a postcard will 
do. Get an actual sample SPEED 
KING for making demonstrations. You 
can make plenty of cash as my agent, 
HURRY! Big season starting now. 
SPEED KING solves the hot water problem when fur- 
naces shut down. Act quick and I'll show you how to 
make the fastest money of your life. L. B. Patterson, Pres. 


Send No Money!—VJust your name. 


NU-WAY MFG. COMPANY 


Dept. 181 WALNUT BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 
SS A AAT. SK OT A 
$2,060.09 IN ONE YEAR FROM 

son made with hada 
Figure veri 
Beate College. Read how he got started, how 
he manages his flock to make a profit, and 
series of articles now appearing in EVERY- 
BODYS. 1 year trial, 25¢: 5 years, $1.00. 


That's what C Cari- 
* | —. pone POULTRY 
by Connecticut 
how he lives on his one-man poultry farm, in 
Everybodys Poultry Mag., Dept. 61, Hanover, Pa. 


AUTO- DIESEL 


Master a real trade. Auto Mechanics, Diesel Mec hanics, Are Weld- 
ing, Ace stylene Welding, etc. Let us train you to be an expert Auto- 
Diese! Mechanic and help you get a good job Phe cost to you is 
reasonable. Learn on modern equipment with tools under experienced 
instructor Real shop work. Steam-heated buildings. oom and 
beard in our steam-heated dormitory. We pay your fare to Nashville, 
For free catalog write 


Nashville Auto-Diesel School, Dept. 57, Nashville, be 


Old ‘Age Policy Pays 
up to $50 a Month! 


Needed Protection, Ages 65 to 85, 
Costs Only 1 Cent a Day 


The Postal Life & Casualty Insur- 
ance Co., 342 Postal Life Building, 
Kansas City, Mo., has a new accident 
policy for men and women of ages 65 
to 85. 

It pays up to $500 if killed, up to $50 
a month for disability, up to $25 a 
month for hospital care and other 
benefits that so many older people 
have wanted. 

And the cost is only 1 cent a day— 
$3.65 a year! 

Postal pays claims promptly; more 
than one-quarter million people have 
bought Postal policies. This special 
policy for older people is proving es- 
pecially attractive. No medical exam- 
ination—no agents will call. 

SEND NO MONEY NOW. Just 
write us your name, address and age 
—the name, address and relationship 
of your beneficiary—and we will send 
a policy for 10 days’ FREE INSPEC- 
TION. No obligation, This offer lim- 
ited, so write today. 
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Time is fleeting. If you have not entered 
or sent in all questions to date, you have 
only one more week to qualify for a 
DOUBLED PRIZE in our great “KNOW 
AMERICA” Contest. You have only until 
Midnight, Saturday, January 11, to enter 
and to submit answers to the first ten 
questions in order to qualify for doubled 
prizes. 

Have you entered this great American 
educational test? Have you placed your- 
self in line for your share of $11,500.00 in 
cash prizes to be distributed to 260 read- 
ers within only a few weeks? 

If you have not yet entered, you can do 
so today. It is not by any means too late 
to enter and win the Grand Prize of 
$4,000.00; the Second Prize of $2,400.00; 
the Third Prize of $1,600.00; or any one 
of the other 257 cash awards. 





RULES OF THE “KNOW AMERICA” CONTEST 


i. The “KNOW AMERICA” Contest is open to 
all PATHFINDER subscribers or readers ex- 


cept Pathfinder employees or members ol 
their families. 

2. The contest shall consist of 50 questions on 
the history and civil government of the 
United States and the Constitution. It shall 
run for 11 consecutive weeks beginning 
with the issue of December 7. Two ques- 
tions each week for ten weeks and all 50 
questions on the 11th week, 

3. A Grand Prize of $2,000.00 will be awarded 
the contestant returning the best or most 
appropriate answers to the 50 questions 
and otherwise complying with the rules. 
Contestants submitting the next most 
nearly correct answers and otherwise com- 
plying with the rules shall be eligible for 
the additional prizes in the order of their 
correctness. 

4. In order to qualify as a prize-winner, the 
contestant is required to send in 10 cents 
in coin (not stamps) with each pair of an- 
swers or a total of $2.50 with the 50 an- 
swers. For these remittances the contestant 
will be sent without further cost a com- 
prehensive treatise dealing with U. S. his- 
tory and the Constitution. 

5. We cannot take into account answers 
without signed names or addresses, nor for 
coupons arriving unduly late or lost in the 
mails. By entering the contest the con- 
testant agrees to accept as final the de- 
cisions of the judges as to procedure and 
final outcome. 

6. In event of ties, additional questions will 
be submitted. In event of final ties, after 
two sueh submissions, duplicate prizes will 
be awarded 


7. Do not decorate coupons. Neatness will 
NOT count. 

8. Any inquiry, the reply to which could not 
affect outcome of contest, will be ack- 


nowledged 

9. Contestants may send in any number of sets 
of duly qualified answers and each set 
will be judged as a unit, but no individual 
may win more than one prize. If submit- 
ting more than one set of answers, the con- 
testant is required to keep them distinct 
by designating them “Set 1,” “Set 2,” etc. 
Each submitted set shall entitle the con- 
testant to the treatise referred to in Rule 4. 
AS many members of a familv may enter as 
desired, and all will be eligible for prizes 





it 

These handsome prizes will go out to 
PATHFINDER subscribers or readers 
who best answer 50 questions on the his- 
tory of the United States, civil govern- 
ment and the Constitution. This is the 
greatest educational campaign ever con- 
ducted by any publication—and you must 
take part. 

The contest is only five weeks old. It 
will end in seven more weeks—and thou- 
sands of dollars:in prizes will be distrib- 
uted to 260 winners. 

THE FIRST SIX PRIZES—READ THEM 
OVER—WILL BE DOUBLED TO WIN- 
NERS WHO ENTER DURING THE 
FIRST FIVE WEEKS. 

AND THE “DOUBLED PRIZE DEAD- 
LINE” IS MIDNIGHT OF NEXT SATUR- 
DAY, JAN, 11. In order to win a DOU- 
BLED PRIZE, THE COUPONS OR LET- 
TERS CONTAINING YOUR ANSWERS 
TO THE 10 QUESTIONS ON THE OP- 
POSITE PAGE MUST BE POST-MARKED 
AT OR BEFORE MIDNIGHT, SATUR- 
DAY, JAN. 11. 

Soon after you enter, you will be sent a 
handsomely illustrated new history of 
America, which will be an ornament in 
your library. 

The first ten Contest questions are be- 
fore you now. Two questions will ap- 
pear each week for the next five weeks. 
Then, on the 11th week, all 50 Contest 
questions will appear, including the first 
20 (for benefit of those not previously 
entered). The Contest will then close. 
Ample time will be given to send in com- 
plete answers after final questions appear, 

But this is your last opportunity to 
enter and strike for a DOUBLED PRIZE. 

Read the questions, As an American, 


GRAND PRIZE 
Second Prize 
Third Prize .. 
Fourth Prize 
Fifth Prize . 
Sixth Prize 
Four Prizes @ $50 
Fifty Prizes @ $10 
200 Prizes @ $5 


ona 6 @ 4.4°6° O@ SE ee © @.6 @ 


eee ey ee ae 


oo ee S'S 8.6 6 8 2 BA 


t Call for DOUBLE 


eee £0 @ 24606468 © 


REMEMBER THE LAST HOUR—MIDNIGHT, SATURDAY, JAN. Im. 
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you can select the best or most appriiifollow 
priate answers among the suggested @M sugs 
swers under each question. Notice )q@@ich 1 
sasy the questions are. Al! questi: right 
not so easy, for this is a test of knowled ie 
Answer by number only. No wrili : of 
do. No essay to write, b sen 

Questions on the Constitutix Ws on 
come at the end. If you enter no at leas 
will have time to study that great doer tha: 
ment. Your opportunity to win the Graff lf yo 
Prize of $4,000.00 or any of the other fig Y°" 
cash awards is equal to that of any otha be 
person in the contest. 

So enter right today. Don’t let t! 
portunity pass. You will be entertaingjje Wé 
Your education will be greatly incr 
And quick fortune CAN be yours a: 
as that of any other contestant. ° 

Use the composite coupon on th 
posite page. Fill it in and mail it » 
cents in coin (or $2.50, if paying i) Wh: 
before Midnight of Saturday, Jan. 1) 
and— er : 

FOUR THOUSAND IN CASH Colt! oe 
BE WAITING FOR YOU! DON’T \ a 

a 5 en 
Address All Contest Mail To : *. 
“CONTEST MANAGER,” PATHFINDEMS \\ 
Pathfinder Building, Washington, D. 
0 Pre: 
Ire Ww 
For winne 
enter cafe!” 72 
... $2,000.00 $4,000. ne 
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ollowing are the first eight questions 
i suggested answers of the Contest, 
ich opened on December 7. Over to 
right you will find No. 9 and No. 10, 
questions for this week. In order to 
ify for a DOUBLED PRIZE in the 
nt of victory you, as a new contestant, 
sssend in your answers to the 10 ques- 
s on this page, and your remittance 
it least 50 cents, under post-mark not 
than Midnight of Saturday, January 
If you have already entered the Con- 
1, your solutions for all ten questions 
st be mailed by Midnight, Jan. 11. 


Question No. 1 


0 Was the British General at the 
Battle of Saratoga? 


Burgoyne 4. Gage 
2. Howe 5. Benedict Arnold 
. Cornwallis 6. Pulaski 


Question No. 2 


What Is the Monroe Doctrine? 
w of the United States. 
t of the Constitution. 
caty between the United States and 
South American republics. 
tatement of United States policy. 
ntlemen’s agreement” between the 
ited States and European powers. 
t of the Treaty of Ghent which ended 
e War of 1812. 


Question No. 3 
0 Presided Over the Convention That 
rew Up the Constitution in 17877? 
Madison 

Jay 

e Washington 

nder Hamilton 

k Henry 

rneur Morris 


Question No. 4 
ith Was the Largest American City 
hen the Constitution Was Adopted? 
. New York 4. Newark 
Boston 5. Philadelphia 
. Washington 6. Providence 


Question No. 5 


0 or What in American History Was 


‘icknamed “Old Ironsides”? 
ent Zachary Taylor. 
ent Andrew Jackson 
lent Abraham Lincoln. 
te U.S. Warship, “Constitution”. 
le Monitor. 
le Merrimac, 


CE 
a 
“Ao 


Question No. 6 Question No. 7 
Through What Cession Did the U. S. Name a Great American Statesman Who 
Acquire Its Largest Addition of Territory? Was Killed in a Duel? 
1. Annexation of Texas. 1. James A. Garfield. 
2. Purchase of Alaska. 2. Henry Clay. 
3. Acquisition of Virgin Islands. 3. William McKinley. 
4. Oregon Treaty. 4. John C,. Calhoun. 
5. Louisiana Purchase. 5. Alexander Hamilton, 
6. Annexation of Hawaii. 6. Daniel Webster. 


. Aaron Burr. 
8 Anthony Wayne. 


~I 


Question No. 8 
Which President Was Nicknamed “Old Hickory”? 


1. James Monroe. 4. John Tyler. 
2. Zachary Taylor. 5. U. S. Grant. 
3. Andrew Jackson. 6. Rutherford B. Hayes, 
Question No. 9 Question No. 10 
Which President of the United States What Great Newspaper Publisher Was 
Served Two Presidential Terms Not Once a Candidate for the Presidency 
Immediately Succeeding Each Other? on a Major Party Ticket? 
1 WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON. 1. HORACE GREELEY. 
2. MILLARD FILLMORE. 2. ADOLPH OCHS. 
3. GROVER CLEVELAND. 3. JAMES GORDON BENNETT. 
4. BENJAMIN HARRISON. 4. JOSEPH PULITZER. 
5. CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 5. CHARLES A. DANA. 
6. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 6. WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST. 


7. WOODROW WILSON. 
8. JAMES kK. POLK. 


if you are already entered, just set down your answers to Questions No. 9 and 10 for this week, 
DO NO REPEAT YOUR ANSWERS TO FORMER QUESTIONS. Just put down the numbers—do not 
write out the answers. 

As a néw contestant, mark your answers to all 10 questions according to instructions on the coupon 
below. Send in your coupon with a remittance of at least 50 cents in coin, check or money order—not 
stamps. You may pay in full, $2.50, if you wish, and remit no more for remainder of the contest. 

All contestants please remember this: in order to qualify for a DOUBLED prize your file MUST 
contain answers to all of the first 10 contest, questions, and it must show a remittance of at least 60c. 

Remember, as a new contestant, your letter containing your answers must be post-marked at or 
before Midnight, Saturday, January 11. 
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Fill in This Coupon and Mail With 10 Cents in Coin if You Are Already entered; With 50 
Cents when entering this week. (If already entered, do not repeat your former answers.) 
Make your selection by number from suggestions under each question. Write clearly 

the number in the little square. 


For Question T . For Question jean 
No. l No. 1 I Select Ls | No. 2 No. 2 I Select | 


Answer No. Answer No 


N 7 For Question No 4 For Question 

| No. 3 1 Select 4 Ni‘ i | Select 

a O. " Answer No - Answer No 

N 5 For Question oO 6 For Question 
No. 5 | Select \ No. 6 I Select 

4 0. Answer No ” Answer No 

Ne 7 xire No. 8 fr 2rese. (7 
No. 7 I Select No. & I Select 

p Oo. aa|; wf it . conenar tat | 

td 
T 9 For Question | | N 10°: r Question 

N No. 9 1 Select ( No. 10 I Select 

INO. vo. 0 5 Se | | INO. vo, 50-4 

Name 

Address 

Pown or City State . 


Maii to Contest Manager, PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
le tS 
You yo remit 10 cents with each weekly coupon for the first ten weeks ($1.00) and then send 


$1.50 when all 50 questions appear. Or you may remit in full, $2.50, now and remit no more during 
entire contest. Many think the latter method the more convenient. 
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48th Year 
ITH this issue PATHFINDER, in 
a new front cover, begins its 48th 
year of service to millions of Amer- 
Notice also the serial number 


icans. 

on the cover: No. 2453. Forty-eight 
years is a long time, any way you 
fix it. And 2,453 weekly issues of 


any paper is a lot of papers, any way 
you look at them. 

Having carried on through other dif- 
ficult periods in our history without 
ever missing an issue, PATHFINDER 
feels there is*more need for it today 
than ever. Never before jn the history 
of the world was honest, earnest and 
trustworthy leadership needed as it is 
in these perilous times. Our readers 
know from long and frequent proofs 
that they can depend on the old re- 
liable PATHFINDER as a real leader 
of public thought. 

Though in harness all these years, 
PATHFINDER, like the old family 
plug that it is, feels just as young and 
chipper as the day it first saw light. 
And it plans to continue its unique 
mission of serving up the news and 
facts in unbiased form. New features 
and new things are in store for you in 
America’s oldest news weekly during 
this historic 48th year. You simply 
can’t afford to miss a copy. 


gq 
Softies All? 


RE getting soft? Are we 

pampering ourselves too much? 
Have we taken such good care of our- 
selves that we have become a genera- 
tion of mollycoddles? 


we 


These questions do not seem out of 
order in view of the findings of Army 
draft board physicians: True, as the 
reports of the nation’s health bureaus 
tell us, the current period is generally 
the healthiest our country has enjoyed 
in 150 years. True, as they state, con- 
certed attacks on all causes of death 
have brought the life span of the Unit- 
ed States citizen to an all-time high. 

Unfortunately, however, there are 
iwo sides to every question, and re- 


ports of the physicians examining 
draftees for the Army tell a totally 
different story—a_ particularly § sad 


story in these grave times. They show 
that the percentage of men of draft 
age being rejected for service because 
of physical deficiencies is 10 to 20 times 
that which Army officials had expect- 
ed to be the maximum. In New York 
only 58 men out of every 100 regis- 
trants have been found fit for service. 

In view of these findings, it is easy 
to understand the feelings of a not-too- 





< 
i> CHAS. 





‘ . rr) 
Kuhn in The Indianapolis News 


Uncle Sam Must Be In Shape 


gentle top sergeant of our acquaint- 
ance who refers to the youth of today 
in this way: “Look at ’em—they live 
longer, but what for?” Perhaps he 
might have come closer to hitting the 
nail on the head by saying: “They live 
longer, but how?” For there is evi 
dently something wrong with a way of 
living that produces so much general 
“good” health and lengthens the span 
of one’s years, yet leaves so large a 
percentage of the young manhood of 
the nation in the “rejected” class. 
What has happened to our tradition- 
al ruggedness? Have such things as 
movie matineeing, night clubbing, rid- 
ing instead of walking, using gas, coal 
and oil for fuel instead of chopping 
wood let our muscles and our consti- 
tutions deteriorate, become unfit? Have 
smoking and cocktailing cut our wind 
short? Has our industrialized, leisure- 
ly way of life made us all softies? 
From the high rate of rejections we 
must conclude that ruggedness exists 
only where the going is tough, as on 
our farms, in the CCC camps and in 


other outdoor occupations. Ethan 
Allen’s Ticonderoga-takers were no 
better for lacking the medical care 


with which our young men are now 
endowed, but our young men might be 
much better off for a dose of Green 
Mountain life, repeated at intervals. 


W E, OF course, are not in favor of 
taking the physically deficient 


into the Army for correction. What we 
advocate, and advocate strongly, is that 
the youth of today themselves take 
pains to correct the unbalance of our 
industrialized way of life which makes 
for individual physical want in the 
inidst of social abundance. 

There must be an awareness, par- 
ticularly on the part of young Amer- 
icans, to the dangers of one-way living. 


PATHFINDER 


We must make an earnest effort to r. 
capture the ruggedness of our pione: 
forefathers who carved out our Wes! 
ern history with deeds of valor, he: 

ism and down-right cussedness. Lo: 
life in itself is not enough. Compar 
tive freedom from disease is n 
enough. We must have more than pro 
tected lives. We must have the kin 
of lives that can also protect then 
selves—the severe way! 


q 


° 
Radio Pronouncers 

INCE the war started in Euro: 

and Asia, the radio news broad 
casters in America have been making 
war on the strange and formidabl 
proper names that crop out in every 
day’s report. 

From ithe way it looks to us, the 
radio newscaster boys don’t half try. 
They have a very simple system 
They apply English pronunciation as 
far as it will go and then guess at the 
rest. For instance, they know that 
c-o-w spells cow. So why look up 
“Moscow”? They don’t. They merely 
hang on to the common cow, and neve! 
learn that it should be “Mos-co”. lL 
fact, the boys don’t seem to look up any 
names, or listen to those who do. 

Beginning with the war in Poland 
they took in stride such names as 
Katowice, Bydgoszcz, Kolisz, Sosnow- 
iec and Przemysl. Going on to Fin 
land they rang all the possible changes 
on Helsinki and a few other names, 
and then passed lightly on to whatever 


was offered in the Norwegian, Danish, 


Dutch or French languages. Hitler 
could not destroy towns any faste1 
than our broadcasters could riddle 
their names, 

HEN came Mussolini (often pro 


nounced “Mew-so-lini’’), the duce- 

and if that doesn’t spell “deuce” what’s 
the use of knowing English? By mak- 
ing a stab toward Greece, he opened 
up a flood of new words, rough and 
tough. But when our radio boys hit 
the river Shkumbi they did not even 
pause on the brink. They also rattled 
off Koritza, Khimara, Argyrokastron 
Pogradec, Posopol, Tepelini and al! 
points between, in a way that made on: 
wonder how to pronounce them, 


People read these names in the 
papers but do not know how to pro- 
nounce them. They go to the radio 
to learn, but the broadcasters (out- 


side of some nationally known com 


mentators) are merely guessing, and 
no two guess alike. 


Our newscasters are muffing the ball 
simply because they do not take th: 
trouble to investigate. A pronouncing 
gazetteer is presumably beside every 
microphone. Even dictionaties show 
the pronunciation of names and places 
But the average man hates to look 
things up—and a lot of our newscasters 
are terribly average. 
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How much will it cost to feed each man 
in the Army cantonments? 


e In the camps in the Army’s Fourth 
Corps area (N. C., S. C., Ga., Fla., Ala., 
Tenn., Miss. and La.) 42 cents will be 
yent on food per man per day. While 
his sum may vary slightly from area 

area, it is expected to be about the 
average. 


* * * 


How many people have received Federal 
checks during the Roosevelt administration? 


e Over 19,000,000. In addition to 
ihe 1,900,000 on the Federal payroll 
proper, there are some 2,000,000 old- 
age assistance beneficiaries, 1,784,000 

WPA, 1,360,000 on other relief and 
2,209,000 on various pension plans. 
AAA benefits have been given 5,756,- 
00 farmers, over 1,000,000 have re- 
ceived home loans and almost 1,000,000 
farm Joans. The total expenditures so 
far are close to $25,000,000,000. 


o . * 


Please publish facts and figures to date 
on the total number of women and girls 
employed in the United States as compared 
with the total number of men. 


e The Census Bureau reports that 
an analysis of the number of persons 
gainfully employed, as revealed by 
the 1940 Census, will not be com- 
pleted for several months. According 
to the 1930 Census, there were 10,- 
752,116 females over 10 years of age 
ainfully occupied as compared to 
1,949,798 men. The Bureau believes, 
iowever, that the number of women 
employed is now larger. 


: . . 


How much Vitamin A does a person need 
every day? 


e According to the Bureau of Home 
‘onomics, U. S, Department of Agri- 
ilture, an average person in normal 
alth requires about 4,000 interna- 
nal units. This, in terms of com- 
on food, could be found in one pint 
whole milk, one egg, two ordinary- 
zed pats of butter, and an average 
rving“f leafy green or yellow vege- 
bles 


+ * * 


What would happen if the man elected 
President should die before he was in- 
augurated? 


e The procedure in such a case 

uuld depend primarily on whether 

died before or after members of the 
electoral college cast their ballots. 
lhis is due to the fact that he remains 
tcchnically only a nominee of one of 
the political parties, until that body 
hames him officially, according to 
the provisions of the Constitution. 
Consequently, if a man who had been 
chosen by a majority of the people 
should die before the electoral college 
voted, the National Committee of his 





. 





THE ANSWER IS— 





party would have the privilege of se- 
lecting the person to take his place, 
who would, in turn, of course have 
to be elected by the electoral college. 
If such a case should arise, it is be- 
lieved that the Party committee would 
likely select the Vice Presidential can- 
didate, and it is probable that the elec- 
tors would approve the choice. If the 
successful candidate should die after 
he had been officially elected by the 
electoral college, the 20th Amendment 
would become operative and the Vice 
President-elect would assume the du- 
ties as Chief Executive. If both the 
President-elect and the Vice President- 
elect should die, Congress has the 
right to name a person to act as Pres- 
ident until one is elected. 


. . * 


W hat is the status of England’s war debt? 


e The United States loaned Great 
Britain $4,277,000,000 in cash during 
the First World War. Of this $202,- 
181,641.56 in principal and $357,896,- 
657.11 in interest was repaid before 
the debt was funded in 1922. Since 
then she repaid $232,000,000 in princi- 
pal and $1,232,770,518.42 in interest. 
On Nov. 18, 1940, she still owed us 
$5,651,792,208, of which $4,368,000,000 
was principal and $1,283,792,208 was 
accrued interest. 


* + 7 


When were the first dining cars intro- 
duced by railroads? 


@ The first railway dining car was 
introduced on the Baltimore & Ohio 
route between Philadelphia and Balti- 
more in 1863. 





WORD ORIGINS 





Inauguration: Formal induction 
into office. But when we speak of 
the inauguration of our President or 
the inauguration of a new policy, we 
are far from the sense in which 
“tnaugurate” was originally used. The 
word comes from the old Latin inau- 
guratus, past participal of inaugurare, 
meaning “to take omens.” An augur 
to the Latins was a diviner whose 
duty it was to observe and interpret 
the omens that might appear at the 
time of any important event. The au- 
gurs enjoyed honored positions in an- 
cient Rome. As an example of their 
work—if it happened that in the 
course of an important state ceremony 
a Caesar, mayhap, scratched his hand 
on a dagger, the augur told what he 
thought the incident portended. Our 
ceremony of inauguration, however, 
means the formal induction of an offi- 
cial into office. Inauguration Day— 
now January 20—is the day on which 
the President of the United States is 
formally installed in office for a term 
of four years. 
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Relief At Last 
For Your Cough 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
help loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, 
and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, ten- 
der inflamed bronchial mucous membranes. 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly allays the 


cough or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


AMAZING WALL CLEANING INVENTION. Banishes ,old- style 
housecleaning mess and muss o rage—no sticky ** dc red 
gvetten aie fro No meee cellings, pepvlestess. JAteral eras 

ee ma. m walls, ceilings es, upholstered - 
ture, etc. Ends drudgery! 8 Saves REDE CORA TIN \Toeceusdes 
Good Housekeeping ute. Low priced ts + years. House- 
wives MP oeent t. ~- a Bape poe oe profits. 
SAM PLE OFFE faveath ecality" whe wrker, 

fan in each locality who writes 

No opin tion. eis. “first--se 
THE KRISTEE putts Cc ee 


UITTLE BLUE BOOKS 


md in your name TODA 
851 Bar St., Akron, 










Great Books — new books — fa- 
mous books. Over 200,000,000 
have been sold, Send postcard for 


free catalogue of thousands of bargains. Address: 
HALDEMAN-JULIUS CO. 


Catalogue Dept., Desk M-381, Girard, Kansas 


Watch Your Address Label 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 


best of reading for the whole family—man, 
) and child—at savings up to 50%. No great 
bargain ever offered. You see these famo 
agazines in the best of homes. Take your pick 
THREE in addition to PATHFINDER for 
$2.00, or any TWO in addition to PATHFINDER 
for $1.60. Put an X before the TWO or THREE 
magazines you choose. 


—American Boy, 1 yr. —Modern Romances, ! yr. 
—American Girl, 8 mos. Modern Screen, 1 yr. 
—American Fruit Grower,—Motion Picture 
2 yrs. Magazine, 1 yr. 
—American Poultry Jnl. —National Sportsman, 
2 yrs. 2 yrs. 
—Open Road (Boys) 1 yr. 
—Parent’s Magazine, 


—Breeder's Gazette, 
2 yrs. 
Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. 
Christian Herald, 
6 mos. 
Fact Digest, 1 yr. 
Farm Journal and —Screenland, 1 yr. 
Farmer's Wife, 2 yrs. —Silver Screen, 1 yr. 
—Flower Grower, 6 mos.—Sports Afield, 1 yr. 
—Home Arts Needlecraft, a Farming, 
yrs. 
—True Confessions, 1 yr. 
—True Experiences, 1 yr. 
—True Romances, | yr. 


6 mos. 
—Poultry Tribune, 2 yrs. 
—Science and 
Discovery, 1 yr. 


2 yrs. 
—Household Mag, 2 yrs. 
—Hunting & Fishing, 
2 yrs. 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 
Clip this offer. Mail with $2.00 if you've checked 
THREE magazines or with $1.60 if ycu’ve checked 
TWO magazines. No change or substitution per- 
mitted and magazines must all go to one address. 


PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





Hot Cereal 


A consuming winter household 
problem is to be persuasive on the hot 
cereal question. It is often a struggle, 
for as much as hot cereals are advo- 
cated from the health standpoint, 
members of the family, especially 
daughters and sons, are usually 
against it (but there are exceptions). 
To get the imaginations of these “a- 
ginners” worked up a bit, here’s a tip: 
Glorify hot cereal and make it truly 
tempting by adding a bit of flavor and 
chewiness by way of raisins or dried 
figs. It is surprising what a difference 
the fruit makes; and it adds nourish- 


ment, too. 
co >>o_ —_—__——_ 


Walnut Pudding 


Christmas and the holiday season 
may be over, but a steaming walnut 
pudding is a festive dessert any win- 
ter evening. 

e Ingredients: One cup flour, one 
cup sugar, one cup finely grated raw 
carrots, one cup seeded raisins, one 
cup chopped walnuts, two tablespoons 
baking powder and one teaspoon soda. 


Suggestions for 





2501. Say Happy New Year with this funny panda 
and perky kitten—soft stuffed animals for the young- 
est member of your family. For fabric requirements, 
see pattern, 





@ Directions: Mix and sift dry in- 
gredients together, then add other in- 
gredients, mixing thoroughly. Steam 
for two hours in small molds or for 
three hours in a large mold. Serve hot 
with hard sauce or a favorite pudding 
sauce, 

s cil stibatnineinilion 


Light Bulb 


Electric light bulbs have to be re- 
newed occasionally if the home is to 
be properly lighted. To help shoppers 
for light bulbs, lighting experts of the 
U, S. Department of Agriculture have 
compiled the following information 
on wattage, voltage, color and care of 
such bulbs: 

@ It is more economical to buy one 
light bulb of high wattage than several 
bulbs of low wattage. Not only is the 
initial cost less, but one bulb of high 
wattage actually supplies more light 
than several small ones, For instance, 
one 100-watt bulb costs 15 cents while 
four 25-watt bulbs cost 40 cents. The 
cost of operation is the same, but it 
would take six 25-watt bulbs to furn- 
ish the same amount of illumination as 
one 100-watt bulb. 


I94I 





2965. Surprise your little girl with a complete 
wardrobe for her doll, made perhaps, out of scraps 
Designed for 14, 16, 
For fabric requirements, see 


left over from her own clothes 
18 and 20-inch dolls, 
pattern 


2572. Slim simple lines make this all-occasion 
frock the favorite of the well-dressed woman. Sizes 14 


to 48. Size 36, 3%g yds. 39-in. fabric 


2559. This classic shirtwaist dress has its own 
side-buttoned jerkin for extra warmth and added chic. 
Sizes 12 to 20. Size 16, 3 yds. 54-in. fabric for dress; 


7%, yd. for jerkin. 


2577. For luncheons or bridge, we suggest this 
trim two-piece frock cut to mould your figure with 
flattery. Sizes 12 to 42. Size 36, 44% yds. 39-in. fa- 
bric. Hat Pattern No. 3144, one size, adaptable to 


any head size, must be ordered separately. 





PATHFINDER 


@ When buying light bulbs, it is ; 
portant to check voltage as wel! 
wattage. Figures for both are cle; 
marked on the end of each bulb. | 
bulb is made for a lower voltage t! 
your house current, it will burn 
more quickly. If it is made for a h 
er voltage, it will not give the nor: 
amount of light. Since most hou 
holds have 115-volt electric syste 
it is easy to check the voltage of bi 
you buy. 

@ While bulbs differ in the colo: 
Jight they supply, for most purp: 
either inside-frosted or plain g 
bulbs are satisfactory, Inside-fros 
bulbs, however, give a more diffu 
light than clear ones. But either k 
needs to be enclosed in a diffus 
bowl] or shade, for if not shaded a 
of any wattage has an uncomforta 
glare. 

e Because dust collects on el 
bulbs, reducing their lighting ef! 
ency, it is necessary to clean then 
casionally. The safest way to do 1 
is to remove the bulb from the so 
and wipe with a damp cloth. b&b 
never let the bulb soak in wate 
allow the base to become wet. 

tnd aro lS 


Week's Hints 


@ Cold water is better for scrubb 
floors than warm water, becaus: 
will not sink into the wood and rot 








3127. Simple to make and easy to wear, this h 
dress is indispensable to the busy housewife 
16 to 50. Size 36, 27, yds. 39-in. fabric 


2643. A lovely yet inexpensive luxury is this |! 
trimmed nightgown with its becoming uplift » 
Sizs 14 to 44. Size 36, 4'4 yds. 39-in. fabric, 1'2 
ruffling. 


Each pattern 15 cents. 


Address the PATH 


Send for your copy now! 
FINDER Pattern Department, 121 West 19th St., 
New York City. 





Our Winter Fashion 
Book, including over 100 patterns, is just 15 cents 
—only 10 cents when ordered with a pattern 
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q To thread a needle easily, cut the 
end of the thread on the bias. 


q Parsley washed with hot water 
keeps its flavor better and is easier to 
chop. 


q An old piece of velvet makes an 
ideal polishing cloth for silver or 
furniture. 

@ Iron rust may be removed from 
white goods with sour milk. 

G Moist table salt will remove egg 
tarnish from silver, 

q@ Never use soap for washing a 


raincoat—use a solution of one pound 
of alum to three gallons of water. 


q Try adding a sprinkle of nutmeg 
to the next pan of asparagus you cook. 





Needle Designs—— 





Gay Home Decoration 


2710. Today the embroidered tea or dinner cloth 
an outstanding favorite. This colorful cloth adds 
arm to entertaining. Pull details are included with 

umber. 

2663. A lovely chair set is formed by the effective 
neapple motif. This design also lends itself to scarf 
ds. Full details included with number. 














Complete instructions are included in each pat- 
tern, priced at 15¢ each (coin). Address Needlecraft 
Editor. PATHFINDER, 82 Eighth Ave., New York. 








HOME 
IMPROVEMENTS 


Closet Light 


Almost every home has a closet or 
two that are lightless. Day after day 
much time and effort is consumed in 
literally “searching in the dark” in 
these places for clothing, books, pa- 
pers and what not. Much of this time 
and effort could be saved by installing 
a convenient light. 

There are numerous ways of light- 
ing a closet. One of the simplest in- 
stallations is a ceiling light with a 
pul] chain. Or it may be a ceiling 
light with a wall switch. But with 
either of these types there is always 
the danger that the light may be for- 
gotten and burn needlessly for hours. 
Thus, it may be more economical in 
the long run to install a ceiling light 
with a switch outside the closet door 
which has a pilot light that glows red 
while the closet light is on. 


Creaky Stairs ? 


Creaky stairs, like creaky floors, are 
an unnecessary annoyance. If your 
stairway gets too noisy, here’s the 
way to go about silencing the offend- 
ing treads. Simply nail a few extra 
finishing nails through the treads into 
the risers below (a tread is the flat 
step of a stair; a riser the vertical 
piece at the back of each tread). The 
finishing nails used should be two and 
a half or three inches long (eight or 
10 pennies) and they should slant al- 
ternately to the right and to the left 
as they are driven in place. Two nails 
to each tread may be enough to re- 
move the squeaks. And after counter- 
sinking the nails, the nail-holes may be 
filled with plastic wood and painted. 

— ——_—_o—g-o 
Briefs 


@ When painting wood shingles that 
are dry and absorbent because of 
weathering, thin the paint by adding 
an excess of oil. 








@ Owners whose homes are of stuc- 
co may brighten up the exteriors by 
scrubbing the stucco. Required: Soap, 
water, a good scrub brush and some 
real elbow grease. 


1894 S. Mint; $60.00 for 1913 Liberty H 


| Large Illustrated Coin Folder pee 
| mean much profit to you. Write 


| B. MAX MEHL, 156 Mehl flay. FORT WORTH, 
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4 FOLD WAY TO RELIEVE 


BACKACHE 


DUE TO FATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 


eas. -AR- — eg? nature 
ring quic’ ome our - 
erf ~ ways: i. STIMU 
LATES surface circulation. 
2. REDUCES local conges- 
tion. 3. RELIEVES muscu- 
lar soreness. 4. SOOTHES 
superficial nerve endings — 
and relieves local pain and 
discomfort. Just rub on 
En-ar-co and enjoy glorious 
relief. Pleasant to apply. At 
all druggists or send 10c for 
trial size to National 


EN- AR- CO xve 4 Dept Fs 42 St., 


» She Got A400" 
for a Halt Dollar 


: tg ry. CASH for 
sy alei 


Soe I paid $400.00 to Mrs. Dowty 
of Texas, for one Half Dollar; 
Sf -D. Martin of Virginia $200.00 


ora ) ingte a a Cent. Mr, 

ee! ew York, $2,500.00 for (53 

- oneSilver Dollar. Mrs,G. F. Adams ‘Ohio, (3 

received $740.00 for a few old coins, I will pay big prices @ 
for all kinds of old coins, medals, bills and stamps. 

! tay 

ffalo) ie 


§ WILL PAY $100.00 FOR A DIME 
Nickel (not Ba: 
one, Send éc for cS 
culers. It may 

























and hundreds of other fipasins siceg for col 


(Largest Rare Coin Establishment in U. 8.) 


Enjoy Your Work! Good positions in 
hotels for women as Hostess, House- 
keeper, Manager, etc. Train at home, 
in leisure time. One student writes: 
“Placed by Lewis National Placement 
Bureau as Hostess-Housekeeper of 
this hotel, I am respected, secure, 
well paid—and know that this is one 
business where you are not , ped because you're over 
40.’’ Write for Free Book. IS HOTEL TRAINING 
SCHOOLS, Room ZA-7532, M Washington, dD. C. 


Delivered at your door. We pay postage 
Standard authors, new books 


Thows?" ‘ im editions, fiction, reference, medical me- 
poo chanical, children’s books, ete.—all at 








waranteed savings. Send card now for 
vlarkson’s 1941 Catalog 

FREE Write for our great illustrated beok 

catalog. A short course in literature. 

The buying guide of 300,000 book lovers. The 

selection of a metropolitan book store brought to 
your home. PREE if you write NOW—TODAY 

CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. PW41, 1253 So. Wabash Ave.. Chicago. Miinois 


Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With More Comfort 
FASTEETH, a pleasant alkaline (non- 
acid) powder, holds false teeth more firm- 
ly. To eat and talk in more comfort, 
just sprinkle a little FASTEETH on 
your plates. No gummy, gooey, pasty 
taste or feeling. Checks “plate odor,” 
(denture breath). Get FASTEETH at any 
drug store. 











Use This Coupon to renew your PATHFINDER— 


or to enter your subscription if you are not a subscriber 


1) 3 YEARS $2 


_] 5 YEARS $3 


Street or RFD ........ Px ok Hake oc 


SN Sal, 5 ak 6 ca Base Fa epeN es 
—Mail Your Subscription to— 


PATHFINDER — Pathfinder Bldg— Washington, D. C. 





[] 1 YEAR $1 
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JANUARY CALENDAR 





UR calendar is borrowed from the 
Romans, whose year as supposed- 
ly established by Romulus began with 
March. The names of our last four 
months, September, October, Novem- 
ber and December, indicate that they 
were originally the seventh to tenth 
months. January was made the first 
month by Numa Pompilius, Jegendary 
second king of Rome (715 to 672 B. C.). 
January was named after Janus, the 
two-faced god of gates, whose temple 
Numa built. Janus was believed to 
open the day and to guard the gates 
of heaven—and thus he was the god of 
beginnings. For this reason, he was 
invoked at the start of most actions; 
and even in the worship of other gods, 
the first wine and incense was offered 
to Janus. So when we pour libations 
on New Year’s Day, we are paying our 
tribute to the looking-both-ways god 
of Roman mythology. 

The ancient Romans celebrated their 
New Year’s Day on December 21, the 
winter solstice, but Caesar postponed 
it to January 1 when the Julian calen- 
dar was adopted. Anglo-Saxon Eng- 
Jand opened its year on December 25. 
Here again another ruler, William the 
Conqueror, ordered it moved up to 
January 1 to coincide with his coro- 
nation. England, however, soon joined 
the rest of the Christian world in cele- 
brating New Year’s on March 25. The 
date was retained until all Catholic 
countries adopted the Gregorian calen- 
dar in 1582, though Germany, Den- 
mark; Sweden and Britain did not ac- 
cept the present New Year’s until the 
18th century. 

The January holy day of the Chris- 
tian church is Epiphany on January 6. 
In the Eastern churches, where it 
originated, the feast marked both the 
birth and baptism of Christ, as well as 
the miracle by which he turned water 
into wine, Indeed, legend says that on 
January 6 many springs flowed wine; 
and the water of some was bottled 
that day and kept to age like wine. 
In the Western churches, Epiphany 
mainly celebrates the visit of the Magi, 
symbolizing Christ’s mission to the 
Gentiles. It is sometimes called the 


Feast of the Three Kings. Twelfth 
Night, or the evening of Epiphany 


Day, was a time of merriment not so 
many generations ago, marking the 
end of the Christmas season, That is 
why even today many people end 
Christmas in a blaze of sparks by 
burning their trees on January 6. 
During this past year the earth has 
moved through 584,000,000 miles in its 
annual orbit around the sun, Our or- 
bit is elliptical, but varies so little 
from the circle that the over-all heat 
earth receives is almost constant 
throughout the year. Our planet was 
at perihelion—nearest the sun—on 
January 3 at 1 p. m., when we were 
about 91,000,000 miles distant. 
But the northern hemisphere does 





not get the benefit of this close ap- 
proach to the celestial fire that warms 
our universe, For the earth wobbles 
as it spins; and on December 21 our 
northern axis was inclined furthest 
from the plane of the elliptic, so that 
we got the sun, as it were, over the 
shoulder of the rest of the world. 
Now the hemisphere is beginning to 
swing, in its eternal spinning and 
balancing act, back toward the sun. 
The days grow longer. In PATH- 
FINDER’s part of the U. S. we begin 
the month with 8 hours 53 minutes 
of sunlight and end it with 10 hours 
5 minutes. 

There will be two eclipses of the 
sun during 1941, neither of which will 
be visible in the U. S., though the 
annular eclipse of March 27 will be 
partially visible in Puerto Rico and 
Panama, while the total eclipse of 


| 1941 JANUARY 1941| | 
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September 21, marching across Rus- 
sia and China, will cast a faint shade 
on Alaska, Of the two eclipses of the 
moon, the first on March 13 will be 
visible during various stages over 
North America, with the East seeing 
its beginning and the Northwest see- 
ing its totality. During January the 
moon will attain its first quarter on 
January 6 at 8:40 a. m., become full 
on January 13 at 6:04 a. m., enter the 
last quarter on January 20 at 5:01 a. m., 
and emerge as the new moon on Jan- 
uary 27 at 6:03 a, m. 

Mercury, nearest planet to the sun, 
which requires only 88 days for its 
orbit, is the quick change artist of the 
month. It is a morning star until its 
conjunction with the sun on January 
11. ,. Then it becomes an evening star, 
setting after sunset in the west a little 
later each day. Though Jupiter is de- 
creasing in brightness now, it remains 
very brilliant as it rises high in the 
southern sky, accompanied by its fel- 
low traveler, Saturn. Stay-up-lates 
can see a conjunction of Jupiter and 
the moon on January 7 at 2:11 a. m. 
Jupiter and Saturn, by the way, will 
make the last of their remarkable 
series of three conjunctions on Febru- 
ary 20. 

During early January Cunningham’s 
Comet should be visible to the naked 
eye, although binoculars or a telescope 
will make for better observation, Af- 


ter sunset it can be seen gliding do. 
the western sky in the constellati 
Aquila, below the bright star Alta 
About the middle “of ,January th 
comet will so nearly approach { 
sun that it will be lost to sight, only 
reappear during February for obse: 
ers in the southern hemisphere, w! 
will find it in the east before sunri 

About January 13 the earth ma 


pass through the comet’s tail, but t! 
matter is so flimsy that none sa 
scientists will ever notice it. I 


comet is not nearly so bright as H 
ley’s, seen in 1910 and due again 
1985 and is piddling compared to t 
comets of 43 B. C., 1106 and 14 
which could be seen by the naked « 
in daylight. 

A beautiful star of our January e: 
ning sky is Capella in the constellati 
Auriga, about 40 light years away. 
is almost directly overhead, north 
the Milky Way, and about in the mid 
dle of a northwest-southeast line b 
tween the North Star and Orion’s bi 
This star of the first magnitude 
actually a binary star, consisting 
two suns circling each other. But 
is a spectroscopic binary, impossib! 
to observe separately with an ordi 
ary telescope. The spectrum of o 
of the suns which make up Capella 
very similar to that of our own su 

® The birthstone for January, 
accepted both by ancients and mo 
erns, is the garnet, sometimes call: 
carbuncle, which is credited with « 
dowing the wearer with constan 
and fidelity. 

e The flower for the month is t 
snowdrop. 

e Blanchard, a Frenchman, mai 
the first balloon ascension in U. S 
George Washington’s presence, 
Philadelphia on Jan, 9, 1793. 

@ Australia was settled by Britis 
Jan. 26, 1788; continent called Ne 
Holland. 

@ Louis XVI was condemned a1 
beheaded during French Revolutio 
Jan, 21, 1793. 

® Gen. Andrew Jackson defeat 
British at New Orleans, Jan. 8, 181: 

@ Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclan 
ation issued Jan. 1, 1863. 

@ Woodrow Wilson announced hi 


Fourteen Points in speech to Congress 


Jan. 8, 1918. 

@ President Roosevelt will tak 
oath for third term, Jan, 20. 
————~— jo —_____ 
REMEMBER WHEN— 


You could buy eggs for six a! 
eight cents a dozen (they’re néw 4 
cents per)? 

Everybody had 
the doorstep? 

The world’s largest rigid airshi 
made its first flight across the Atlantic 





welcome mat o 


The general grocery store sold snu! 


by the spoonful? 
“Sis” was invariably the nicknan 
given the oldest girl in the family? 
The only new calendar a family g 
was with the compliments of the pr: 
prietor of the neighborhood store? 


Street cars were pulled by horses? 
Every home had its candle snuffers 
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READERS WRITE 





"Uncle Sam’s Adventures” 

I have noticed with interest your article 
entitled “Uncle Sam’s Adventures” (PATH- 
FINDER, December 14). You start off your 
adventures with the year 1620 and the 

inding on Plymouth Rock. I would like 

know if in your early school days you 
ever heard of Jamestown and the year 
1607, and one Captain John Smith, who 
started a program of “no work, no eat” 
in this country? ... And again did you 
ever hear of the year 1619 when the first 
jouse of Burgesses of the Colony of Vir- 
inia met, which was the beginning of a 
representative government in this coun- 
ii \ 4 o~ . 

Edwin C. Wade 
President 
Bluefield College 
Bluefield, Va. 
. _ 

Please send me three copies of the re- 
print of “Uncle Sam’s Adventures.” It is 
an unusual compilation of data and I know 

number of friends who will appreciate 
and make use of it. 

F. E. Weise 
Chicago, Ill. : 

Enclosed find stamp for a reprint of 
“Uncle Sam’s Adventures.” I want to post 
it on the bulletin board where my history 

lasses and current events club meet. 

R. M. Andrews 
Polk Township Consolidated School 
Kresgeville, Pa. 


* * * 
One might expect your December 14 


issue page 2) to come from somewhere on 
“the rockbound coast,” but I never ex- 





GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


CALIFORNIA 








Nickname—“Golden” or “El Dor- 
ado.” 
Motto—Eureka (I Have Found It). 





State Flower—Golden Poppy. 
Area—158,297 sq. mi. (second in 
rank). 

Population (1940)—6,907,387 
to sq. mi.; “4 foreign born). 

Illiteracy—2.2 per cent of total pop- 
ulation . 

Wealth (estimated )—$21,448,000,000 
*3,150 per capita). 

Settled—1769. 

Entered Union—1850. 
Capital—Sacramento (pop. 105,748). 

Largest City—Los Angeles (pop. 
196,792). 

Government — State legislature is 
omposed of a senate of 40 members 
id an assembly of 80 members. Re- 
presented in Congress by two senators 

d 20 representatives. 
Governor—Culbert L. Olson (Dem.); 
erm, 4 years; salary, $10,000. 

Products—All cereals, forage crops, 


(41.8 


egetables, fruits and nuts, canned 
oducts, lumber, petroleum, natural 
s, gold, silver, lead, copper, quick- 


ver, motion pictures, etc. 
Politics—In 1940 Presidential elec- 
tion Democrats polled 1,877,618 votes 
nd Republicans 1,351,419. Electoral 
vote—Democrat 22, 





pected such misleading information to 
come from the “banks of the Potomac” 
. .. Where may I ask was Uncle Sam ad- 
venturing in 1607 when John Smith was 
earrying corn to the starving settlers of 
Jamestown? ... 
B. E. Steel 

Williamsburg, Va. 

[PATHFINDER regrets that the first line in ‘‘Un- 
cle Sam's Adventures’’ (December 14 issue) did not 
read: ‘‘1607—Lands at Jamestown, Va.’’ Reprints of 
the page carry the correction.—-Ed.] 


Not Playing Fair? 

You are not playing fair with the sub- 
scribers when you reduce PATHFINDER 
from 24 to 16 pages, as has happened sev- 
eral times this year, without a word of 
explanation. Other publications increase 
their size without extra charge or urging. 

George W. Andrew 
Cohoes, N. Y. 

[PATHFINDER is trying its level best to give its 
readers the biggest value for their money that it is 
humanly possible to do. At the low cost of $1 a year, 
PATHFINDER would still be ‘“‘big value’’ if all 52 
Are we right, readers?—Ed.] 


* * * 


issues were 16 pages. 


I do not believe you can make PATH- 
FINDER better in any way. I am happy 
in taking the world’s greatest and finest 
magazine... 

Mrs. J. W. Crabb 
Ocelwein, la. 
Weather Bureau 

PATHFINDER November 30 gave a 
‘Capital Chat” article which said the 
United States Weather Bureau was under 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. Our 
high school government book, 1940 edi- 
tion, says that the Bureau belongs to the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Gertrude Colescott 
Kokomo, Ind. 

[The ‘“‘Weather Service’’ was removed from the 
U. S. Army Signal Corps in 1891 and made into an 
independent ‘‘Weather Bureau,’’ functioning under 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture On June 30, 
1940, the Weather Bureau was transferred to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce.—Ed.] 


Calendar Return 

Whatever the reason, (I do not flatter 
myself by claiming that I wrote of missing 
it), I am greatly pleased to see the 
“Calendar” page resumed in the issue of 
December 7. It is comfortable to have 
some source of reference to the nightly 
procession in the heavens. 

Carrie E. Haverly 

Berne, N. Y. 


Spiritual Rearmament 

In your issue of December 7 I find an 
article entitled “Spiritual Rearmament,” 
which pleased me very much and made 
me happier than anything I have read. 
That is just what the world needs 

than anything else 
Mrs. Margaret Townsend 


more 


Greenville, O 


For Jaded Appetites 

While my appetite is jaded about popu- 
lar literary pabulum, I can and do read all 
you present in PATHFINDER. This paper 
strikes me as being trustworthy, enter- 
taining and illuminating. It is the best 
weekly I know of ... Let your editorial 
staff keep digging ... 

A. G. Wagner 

Los Gatos, Calif, 








Relieve Childrens 
Coto Discomrorts 


PHOTO GY BLACK BOX STUDIOS, &.¥ 


with'a MENTHOLATUM 
CHEST RUB 


OTHER, when you rub gentle 

Mentholatum on the child's chest to 
relieve cold distress, you increase the local 
circulation and help build up resistance. 
Furthermore, the body heat vaporizes the 
Mentholatum, and the beneficial medicinal 
fumes are inhaled for a long time, soothing 
irritated membranes. For generous free trial 


size write to the Mentholatum 
Co., Dept.P11, Wilmington, Del. Gee) 


Gives COMFORT Daily 


Se NEW sg 
TURN sicnaAL & > 


FLASHES from REAR WINDOW DASH Control 


AGENT A whirlwind seller. Drivers buy on flash 











demonstration, Dealers buy 3 tol2. Your 
profit mark-up as high as 264% Biggest 


sensation of year. Rush name quick for facts and Deman- 
strator mele plan. All Free. it 
SIGNAL C 


Rush. WATCH-MY-TURN 
-» Dept. W-181. Walnut Bidg., Des Moines, ta. 










EARN | SHOW FREE SAMPLES 


seer. cers TABLECLOTH 


Stainproof! Waterproof! Women buy 
on sight! Many gorgeous patterns! 
Looks like fine linen—Wears better! 
No washing or ironing. Wipe clean 
ith damp cloth! Amazing low prices 
low as $1.00. Also complete big-profit 
line dresses, shirts, hose, lingerie 


ACTUAL SAMPLE FREE! 822. ‘0. ruse 


cloth fabrics. Complete dress line included FREE. 


B. J. MELVILLE CO., Dept. 1833 Cincinnati, Ohie 
‘4 FOR ONLY 10° 


To introduce our new SCARLET EVERBEAR 
NG STRAWBERRY in all sections of the U. 
East of Rocky Mts.—we will ship you a 
12 Big Stardy plants (regular price $1.00) for 
only 10c. Bear Gi , luscious, sugary- 
eweet, ripe berries continuously for over 
120 days. Enormous Yi high as 2 gta. 
per plant. Reserve plants now for shipment 
at proper planting season, Supply limited; 
we reserve right to retund your l0c if order 
reaches us after su one. Mail 10c for 
piante—and FREE 1G showing mar 
of world’s finest Fraite — Flowers in beau 
ful Natural color, NEW SLASHED PRIC ES 
ASSURE AMAZINGLY GREATER VALUES! Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. More than 100,000 satisfied customers since 1890. Write today] 


BRADLEY ene Dept. ated CARBONDALE, a 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion: holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth. 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rock- 
ing, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on sub- 
stitutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a 
generous tria | box. (C) 1. P. INC, 


KLUTCH CO., Box 2802-A, ELMIRA, N.Y. 
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WINTER TRAVEL— 


American Fun Spots Lure Vacationers 


WELVE months ago President 
Roosevelt designated 1940 as 
TRAVEL AMERICA YEAR, His proc- 
lamation, as it turned out, was a 
shrewd prophecy. For, in the year 
just passed, travel in the Americas 
soared to an all-time high. Foot-loose 
Americans spent the record-breaking 
sum of $6,500,000,000—a towering in- 
crease of $600,000,000 over 1939. 

Looking back, it can be seen that 
the upsurge in tourism was no acci- 
dent, but the result of a planned cam- 
paign. To begin with, the turmoil in 
Europe and Asia presented a price- 
less opportunity to those who preach 
the doctrine of “See America First.” 
They enlisted the President’s support, 
and his proclamation — translated 
into Spanish and Portuguese—was dis- 
patched by special emissaries to the 
Latin American republics. 
The immediate effect of 
this was a 48 per cent in- 
crease in travel from South 
America .to the United 
States—a practical offshoot 
of the Good Neighbor pol- 
icy. 

Other factors helped pro- 
vide for a bonanza travel 
year. Gasoline consump- 
tion was running about six 
per cent over 1939, Auto 
registrations climbed _ to 
their highest peak in his- 
tory, with new car sales 
considerably ahead of the 
previous year. Employ- 
ment and the national in- 
come advanced steadily, 
leaving Americans with 
more funds to devote to 
vacations, 

Capitializing on these 
advantages, powerful trav- 
el agencies swung into high 
gear. The delights of tourism were 
limned by the official U. S. Travel 
Bureau, the conscientiously helpful 
American Automobile Association, the 
National Bus Traflic Association, the 
railroads, the air lines» steamship 
companies, hotel men, and even motor- 
fuel corporations. To publicize their 
unique attractions, 39 states spent 
about $4,400,000. 








. 
from free-spending 


The response 
itinerant Americans, all these agen- 
cies agree, was well worth the ad- 


vertising bill. Its effect was to destroy, 
once and for all, the American cus- 
tom of limiting trips to the summer- 
time. Thanks to the well-mapped 
campaigns, Americans are at last con- 
vinced that winter travel—either to 
the sun-warmed South or the snow- 
packed ski trails of the North—pays 
an ample reward in enjoyment and 
restoration of health, 

This winter, travel-promoters are 
outdoing all previous efforts, for the 
competition is keener than ever. Amer- 
icans are admittedly on the move, but 


each vacation resort is fearful lest the 
pilgrims fail to move in its direction. 
Many of the best-established tourist 
destinations—California is one exam- 
ple—are frankly puzzled by a new 
trend among vacationers,*motor-going 
travelers in particular. Large numbers 
of motorists are showing a tendency 
to avoid the beaten track, to explore 


lesser - known routes and vacation 
spots. 
Outside the continental United 


States, pleasure-zone operators are 
doubly apprehensive. Our Western 
Hemisphere neighbors expected a 
flood of visitors, especially those who 
would have made the grand tour of 
Europe if the war had not intervened. 
In the first half of 1940, Europe-bound 
travelers declined to the merest trickle 

from 57,647 during a similar period 





Skiers on Inspiration Point Run, Yosemite Skiways 


in 1939 to a meager 2,730, a drop of 95 
per cent. But, to their intense disap- 
pointment, our geographical neighbors 
failed to capture the tourist trade 
which Europe Jost. For the most part, 
the thwarted voyagers stayed close to 
home, in apparent fear of leaving 
American soil. 

In the case of Mexico, there was 
some justification for wayfarers to re- 
main North of the border, With two 
major political groups each claiming 
the Presidency, it was feared that they 
might settle their differences by vio- 
lence. At a result, traffic over the 
775-mile Pan American Highway 
to Mexico City, which was 30 per cent 
above normal during the first four 
months of the year, dwindled away to 
nothing but salesmen and _ business- 
men, 

Now that the United States has 
given its blessing to the government 
of peacefully-installed President Ca- 
macho, the threat of revolution has 
vanished—and travel to Mexico should 
accordingly pick up. The American 
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Automobile Association has officia! 
given the “all clear” signal to its 7 
affiliated motor clubs, with a reco 
mendation that they encourage \J 
ican tours. 

Like Mexico, the friendly repub 
in Central and South America, wh 
had looked forward to a huge inf! 
of tourists, were sadly victimized 
false reports of enemy submari! 
said to be lurking in coastal wat 
In the pleasant Caribbean, where 
was feared that British and Fren 
warships might tangle in the vicini 
of Martinique, travel sank below t! 
1938 level. Throughout the year, ho: 
ever, pleasure-cruise ships plied 1! 
coastal waters in absolute safet 
Cruise managers, as well as our neig! 
bors to the South, hope that this : 
cord will soon restore confidence, s» 
that the belated boom in inter-Ame 
ican travel can materialize in 1941 

American Officials join with them in 
this hope, for such a boom would : 
a long way toward promoting t! 
solidarity essential to hemispheri: 
defense. Aside from th¢ 
contribution to the unil) 
of the western world, tra 
élers would find their tro 
ical visits remarkably jo 
ous and inexpensive. 

From Cape Hattte: 
southward, one can mal 
a coast-wise six-day crui 
for a basic fare of on 
$45, covering stateroo 
and meals. The long-di 
tance cruise of 1941, 1! 
nearest equivalent to t! 
pre-war round-the-worl< 
trip, is a 66-day voyay 
around South Americ: 
Still other availab|! 
cruises, tailored for eve! 
purse and time-allotme 
range from two-day e 
cursions to leisurely jau! 
around the sun-swept Gi 
of Mexico. 

For migrant America 
who prefer to stay on d 
land, Canada offers a gracious we! 
come. Though busy at war, the nort 
ern dominion has given plenty 
thought and care to its 25,000 miles 
ski trails, From the Laurentian Mou 
tains to the Pacific Coast, Canada h 


long been the traditional home 
winter sports, and this winter t! 


land of the maple leaf expects to play 
host to 2,000,000 visiting skiers. 

But, regardless of whether int: 
American travel forges ahead, t! 
coming year is reasonably certain 
shatter all records for travel withi 
the United States. The national d 
fense program, though forcing Amer- 
icas to work harder, will put spen 
ing money into more pockets tha 
ever before, and thus expand both t! 
number of potential vacationers a! 
the amount of their expenditures. An- 
other incentitve toward travel, n 
seen in the U. S. for many a year, 
the impending induction of 800,0' 
young men into the Army, and hen 
into far-flung camps, The overwheln- 
ing majority of these men have rela- 
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tives and friends who plan to visit 
ihem at least once during the year. 
\part from such travel-helping phe- 
nomena, movement is easier and more 
convenient than at any other period. 
) Thanks to the improvement of cars 
and roads in the past two decades, 
the cost of motor trips has been cut 
in half—from an average of 10 cents a 


it mile to about five cents. Commercial 
‘ air facilities have sprung from nothing 
( to a major industry. Travel by rail 
1 has been simplified by the introduc- 
n tion of an installment plan for selling 
{ train tickets, 

01 For the winter travel season now 
t! under way, here are just a few of the 


; thousands of tourist-worthy U. S. 
ic pleasure resorts: 

@ Florida, which expects 3,000,000 
’ spow-dodgers during the next four 
ri nonths, is no longer regarded as a 


| “rich man’s playground.” While it 
n in welcomes the wealthy, it offers plenty 
i of $3-a-day housekeeping cottages for 
t} the less affluent. Miami, with its 


stately palms and ‘brilliant sun (see 
cover), already reports a 20 per cent 


he tourist increase over last year. 
nity e In the South, attractions range 
ra from the Creole cookery of Biloxi, 
ro Miss., to the plantations of South 
io Carolina, which include America’s old- 
est landscaped gardens; from the 17- 
= mile Azalea Trail of Mobile, Ala., to 
' the picturesque Tobacco Trail, and 
a later to the Spring Fiesta in New Or- 
ul leans, or the 10th Annual Pilgrimage 
yn at Natchez, Miss. 
00 @ Turning westward, Southern Cali- 
-d fornia features an All-Winter Sun Fes- 
+} tival, from November to April, with 
t} rodeos, fiestas and 300 other events. 
orl Somewhat inland, hordes of sight- 
seers are drawn to the ancient pueblos 
yae of the Arizona and New Mexico cliff 
rica dwellers. But the biggest attraction 
b | f the West, in the opinion of many, 
ve are the dude or guest ranches, located 
1€ for their suitability for riding, hunt- 
p ing and fishing. 
uu @ To millions of energetic Amer- 
Ci icans, Old Man Winter is a hero, not 
0 be avoided but to be sought out. 
In search of snow and ice, the “snow- 
ca birds” travel long distances to the 
d nountains of New England, the 
wi (\dirondacks of upper New York, the 
yr Poconos of Pennsylvania, and across 
ontinent as far west as the Yosemite 
. trails of California. For such regions 
ae rovide snow galore, the sine qua non 
ou f skiing, bobsledding and snow- 
h oeing. Ice-coated lakes are the play- 
= ounds of countless skaters, ice- 
t hermen and ice-boaters. 
pl 
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‘th ({n Airman’s Letter to His Mother 
ad (i. 2B Dutton; $.50)—Among the per- 
a 1al belongings of a young Royal Air 
a ree pilot was found an unsealed 
th: letter, intended for his mother in case 
t] death. Reading it hastily, at first, 
, ad delete possible military information, 
A station commander reread the let- 
ae Over and over, each time with 
‘~ crowing emotional impact. In his 
Sn judgment, the letter was “the most 
’ azing one I have read: simple and 
— direct in jts wording but splendid and 
ae ” ff vplifting in its outlook.” In Britain, 


Where it was published with the 





. 


mother’s permission, the letter is al- 
ready a classic. Because it bespeaks a 
soul that could look unflinchingly on 
death, a spirit whose bravery was in- 
spired by the brave new world to 
come, the unnamed flier’s message will 
win a wide audience. 

From Many Lands (Harper & Bro- 
thers; $3.50)—Louis Adamic, himself 
an emigrant from Yugoslavia at the 
age of 14, pieces together the heroic 
mass biography of the 38,000,000 im- 
migrants who have come to the United 
States during the past century. The 
ideals and emotions which brought 
them here, the author believes, are 
America’s greatest spiritual resource, 
one which should be drawn upon by 
the entire nation. 

. . ao 

The American Craftsman (Crown 
Publishers; $3.00)—To readers unable 
to tell the difference between chairs 
by Duncan Phyfe and Lambert Hitch- 
cock, this book will open a fascinating 
new world. Even experienced collec- 
tors will find new information about 
John Goddard, Paul Revere, Wistar, 
Stiegel, and many others whose art 
and ingenuity contributed so much to 
American style and comfort. 

. . . 


Chiang Kai-Shek (John Day; $3)— 
When Japan finally hurled its armies 
against China, they were already half- 
defeated by the pre-invasion activities 
of China’s great-hearted commander 
in chief, who had unified his country- 
men for the defense of their home- 
land. Dr. Sven Hedim’s popularly 
written biography is two-pronged: its 
avowed hero is not only Chiang but 
modern China, and it provides a read- 
able and sympathetic introduction to 
both. 
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Ghe GPancoast combines all the 
factors— private beach, cabanas, 
verandas, gardens, tennis courts 
—a traditional superiority of 
cuisine and service—a congenial 
clientele —everything to make it 


the one entirely correct place for 
YOUR Afiami Beach vacation. 
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ARTHUR PANCOAST 





+ 
VINE AT HOLLYWOOD BLVD 
TwO GUESTS YW ONE 


Going To Travel? 
Stop Off At The Capital! 


Write for FREE illustrated Washington 
beoklet and information about Washington. 


WILLARD HOTEL Bg 
ON HISTORIC PENNSYLVANIA AVE 
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and information telling how to oT kh for one. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
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Under sunny skies, golf, swimming, sailing, 
surf and deep sea fishing, tennis, riding, or 
restful relaxing on sun-decks or on spa- 
cious, luxuriant lawns dotted with palms 
and tropical foliage. A paradise of dreamy 
content, or swank sophisticated amuse.nent 
at the Osceola’s Cocktail Lounge or fained 
Continental Ballroom, Luxurious appoint- 
ments and a cuisine for the connoisseur. 
An address of distinction for your winter 
—at surprisingly moderate rates. Write for 
booklet. HOTEL OSCEOLA, 

iar \ DAYTONA BEACH, FLA. 


OTEL OSCEOLA 








1AMI BEACH 
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RITE for new pictor ial booklet, 
giving full details 







NORMAN PANCOAST 
Manoger 
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OVERNMENT JOBS 
$141 to $158 month first year regular. Railway Mail Clerke— 


é Many other Government Jobs for men and women, 
Write IMMEDIATELY for free 82-page book with list of positions 


T.N172, ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 
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PASTIME, SMILES 


Finger Stunt 


You have to have supple fingers to 
perform this stunt. Place the palms 
of the hands together, Keeping them 
close together, bend the fingers back 
until the tips of the two middle fin- 
gers are seven inches apart. See if 


you can do it. 
be — 


Baseball Catch 


Place a baseball on the table, bench 
or floor, tear a small hole (about three- 
fourths of an inch in diameter) in a 
piece of paper and challenge anyone 
to push the ball through the hole with- 
out tearing the paper. Of course, they 
will have to give up. Then you just 
stick your finger through the hole and 
give the ball a push. Thus, you have 
pushed the ball through the hole in 
the paper and without tearing the 
paper. 














><. — 


Brain Teaser 

The following problem was con- 
tributed by G. W. Lawrence of Hutch- 
inson, Kans.: Four boys—George, 
Jim, Robert and Pete—had been play- 
ing marbles. When the game ended 
Jim found that he had 10 per cent 
more marbles than George had. Rob- 
ert had 10 per cent less marbles than 
Jim; Pete had two marbles more than 
Robert; and George found that he had 
the same number of marbles as Pete. 


Nursing Advice 


TO BVILD 
STRENGTH 


TO RELIEVE 





Know Care For Family Ills 


Such a sense of security when you know what to do 
in case of illness! No forgetting an important de- 
tail, doing the wrong thing 

Perhaps your patient is recovering from an opera- 
tion. Then you will have a schedule for building his 
strength. Give extra nourishment—eggnog, hot choco- 
late or beef bouillon—in the middle of the morning 
and afternoon. Make sure your patient rests, is in 
bed by nine. 

Do you know what to do for common colds, do you 
know the symptoms of pneumonia? Our 32-page 
booklet gives routine care of bed patients, describes 
symptoms, right nursing methods for common ill- 
nesses, contagious diseases. Tells what to do in 
emergencies. after an operation, for the young baby. 


Send 15c in coins for your copy of ‘‘What You 
Should Know About Nursing’’ to PATHFINDER 
HOME SERVICE, 635 Sixth Ave., New York City, 
ms Be 


ae following booklets are also available at 15c 
each: 

No. 141—‘‘Self-Instruction in Skiing and Other 
Winter Sports.’’ 

No. 192—‘‘Spectator’s Guide te Popular Sports.” 





How many marbles had each boy? 
Answer next week. 

Answer to Last Week’s—The farmer 
bought 340 palings and there were 625 
square yards in his inclosed yard. 

oo 
° 
Smiles 

Sergeant (instructing 
can serve but one master. 

Draftee—Well, in that case, Ser- 
geant, Vll cast my lot with the pay- 
master, 


class) —Man 


Mother—Bobbie, you seem very 
fond of the druggist’s little boy. Why 


is it? 
Bobbie—He can get all the pills he 
wants for our new air guns, 





war game) — Private 


(after 
Bjones, didn’t you realize you were expos- 
ing yourself to‘an imaginary enemy only 
250 yards away? 

Private Bjones—That’s all right, Ser- 
geant, I was standing behind an imaginary 
rock 25 feet high. 


Sergeant 


Harriet—What kind of a husband 
do you think I should look out for? 

Marion—You’d better stick to Sin- 
gle men. You're just asking for trou- 
ble when you start. looking for hus- 
bands. 


Professor—Young man, are you 
teaching this class? 

Freshman—NoO, sir. 

Professor—Well, then, why don’t 


you stop acting like a fool? 


Dzudi—I wish to marry your daugh- 
ter, sir. 

Mr. Dinocan—Do you drink, young 
man? 


get this 


z 


Dzudi—Thanks, but let’s 
other matter settled first. 


Charity Worker—Have you any par- 
ticular use for your old clothes? 

Duff—You bet I have; I wear them 
myself, 


Chubb—They’ve wirelessed the air, 
weighed the soul and photographed the 
stars and other things the eye can’t 
see. I wonder what miracle they will 
perform next? 

Fluff—Oh, I expect they will be read- 
‘ing the unwritten law most any day 
now, 
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HOBBIES 


ee AND me down my walkingsti: 

calls for some decision on t), 
part of B. W. Cooke, of suburban Gi: 
coe, Chicago, Ill. He collects ca) 
and has more than 1,000 of them ab 
his home. Dean Samuel J. Record 
the Yale University School of | 
estry, however, tops Cooke’s reco 
Dean Record recently acquired for | 
School of Forestry 1,400 walkingstic! 
These came from the estate of the | 
Rudolph Block, newspaper colum 
known as Bruno Lessing. Proba! 
the most famous collection of its k 
in the world, the sticks run the ga 
of the world of wood. Among { 
natural wood colors 6éf the canes 
every color of the rainbow, while 
handles are of silver, gold, the h 
of various animals and all kinds 
leathers and skins. 


. . . 











Here’s a tip to stamp collectors 
small towns throughout the count 
many postoffices still have small qu 
tities of copies of the postage- 
stamps of the parcel post issue of 19! 
These stamps are now worth m 
than their face value. The Post Of! 
Department has ordered them retu: 
ed to the central accounting offices 
exchange for other stamps. So ¢ 
lectors will have to act quickly 
they don’t want to miss the oppo: 
tunity. 

Speaking of stamps, collectors ha 
a new number to add to their boo 
—a stamp not issued by the 
service of this or any other gove! 
ment, but nevertheless one chronic! 
for inclusion in Scott’s United Stat: 
stamp catalog. It is the telegra 
stamp issued by Western Union Ti 
graph Company recently for the co 
venience of travelers and others usi 
their service. These stamps, provid 
in book form to fit wallets and pock 
books, have a value of $2.50 and 85.' 


* * . 


posi 


If you do not like some of the ne 
ties you received for Christmas \ 
might adopt the idea of five-year-« 
Lee Christopher of Dwight, Ill. L 
has a collection of 75 old ties. 








BY ANY OTHER NAME? 





Name of a photographer in Shelby- 
ville, Ill., is AKENHEAD. His slogan 
AKENHEAD MAKES FACES. 

The WORST Tire and Battery C 
operates in East Peoria, Ill. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. M. TUNE live in 
Bethesda, Md. 

Mr. and Mrs, OVA DUE and family 
live in Sioux Fall, S. Dak. 

I. C. SPARKS is a state agent for fire 
insurance at Little Rock, Ark. 

O. U. MIRACLE is a contractor in 
Redlands, Cal. 

Mrs. FORREST TREES 
Myrtle Ave.,#n Ironton, Ohio. 
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RHYME & REASON 


UR lives are waves that come up out 
Oj of the ocean of eternity, break upon 
the beach of earth, and lapse back to the 
ocean of eternity. Some are sunlit, some 
run in storm and rain; one is a quiet 
ripple, another is a thunderous breaker; 
and once in many centuries comes a great 
tidal wave that sweeps over a conti- 
nent; but all go back to the sea and lie 
equally level there. 

—AUSTIN O’MALLEY 


* * * 











Life is a garment; when it is dirty, we 
must brush it; when it is ragged, it must 
be patched; but we keep it as long as 
we can, 


—BALZAC 


* * * 


Hold fast your dreams! 

Within your heart 

Keep one, still, secret spot 

Where dreams may go, 

And sheltered so, 

May thrive and grow . . . 

W here doubt and fears are not. 
—LOUISE DRISCOLL 


* * *. 


Every man can be seen as a fraction, 
whose numerator is his actual qualities 
and its denominator his opinion of him- 
self. Lhe greater the denominator the less 
is the absolute quantity of the fraction. 

—TOLSTOY 

A clever man should regulate his in- 
terests, and place them in proper order. 
Our avidity often deranges them by in- 
ducing us to undertake too many things 
at once; and by grasping at minor ob- 
ects, we lose our hold of more important 
ones. 

—-La ROCHEFOUCAULD 


* * * 


None, none descends into himself, to find 
The secret imperfections of his mind: 
But every one is eagle-eyed to see 
Another’s faults, and his deformity. 
—DRYDEN 
If a man take no thought about what is 
distant, he will find sorrow near at hand. 
—CONFUCIUS 
Knowledge advances by steps, and not 
by leaps. 
—MACAULAY 
I here is no remedy for time misspent; 
No healing for the waste of idleness, 
Whose very langour is a punishment 
Heavier than active souls can feel or guess. 


—Sir AUBREY de VERE 





Used Car Slang 


Since the era of the “roaring twenties” 
any Americans have been buying and 
lling used cars. This enterprise has 
ought with it it’s own “slanguage.” To 
iany it may be an incoherent, meaning- 
s garble of nothing, but to those who 
de in, or deal in, Jalopies, this diction- 
y of used car “slanguage” may contain 
me new suggestions: 
Baloney—Worn Tire. 
Bird Dog—Free lance salesman who 
eers prospect to dealer. 
Canary—Squeaking Jalopy. 
Chiseler—Customer looking for a less- 
in-cost bargain. 
Cracker—Car that’s survived a collision. 
Doughnut—Used Tire. 





Giving "Em the Hoop—Packing. 
Gums—tTires. 


Heat & Music 
and radio. 


Hop Toad—Browser who never buys. 
Jaloney—Jalopy with baloney. 


Jalopy, Jerker, Crate, Dog—Junk on 
wheels. 


Kabitzer—Customer’s pal and moral 
support. 


Long Shot—Non-standard make which 
may fetch big price from right customer. 
Molasses—Single coat of cheap paint. 

Oil Burner—Oil eater-upper. 

Original—Car with original paint and 
tires. 

Orphan—Discontinued make. 

Pack—Padded finance charge. 

Pretty Iron—Good looker, but a me- 
chanical bum. 

Sagamore—Jalopy that lists or sags. 

Shimmy—Seasick movement of front 
wheels from worn bushing. 


Sky Writer—Heavy smoker. 





Car equipped with heater 
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TREES. 


ALLEN'S 32855 


8 to 4 ft. Apple 20c; 3-ft. Peach ISe each, Postpaid. Get oar new 
941, 64- e free catalog. Complete lots. 
Trees, shrubs, vines, bulbs on caale plandings ee eee 


. Write today. 
ALLEN’S NURSERY & SEED HOUSE Muli: 
Box 24 « Geneva, Ohio lalaleg 


GIVEN! cent or cos 
= CENT OF COST 
A beautiful men’s, boys’, girls’ or wom- 
en's wrist watch is yours for simply 
: coiling ay me on Vegeta - 
ower s at r ck. 
Write now for FREE ARIAT, law 
and BIG GIFT BOOK showing over 















70 other prizes to choose from 
Singing Lariat 
Send No Money— We Trust You. civen FREE for 
AMERICAN SEED CO., INC. — answering 
this ad. 






Dept. R-14 Lancaster, Pa. 


“WHAT JESUS MEANS TO ME” 


By Rev. Miles Hanson 
and other liberal religious lit- 
erature sent free upon request. 
M. F. DEWSON 
Box 41-PC Milton, Mass. 



















AGENTS WANTED 


SCHOOL SENIORS—Sell Graduation Cards. Amer- 

ica’s largest, fastest selling display. 30% Commis- 
sion. Free Cards. Universal] Engraving & Printing, 
Box 745-P, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


BABY CHICKS 


CHICKS ON A 30 DAYS TRIAL GUARANTEE. All 

Varieties. Missouri Approved. Blood Tested. Easy 
Buying Plan. Low Prices. Chick Manual Free. Mis- 
souri State Hatchery, Box 186, Butler, Missouri. 
COLONIAL CHICKS low as $5.40 per 100. Time Pay- 

ments. World’s largest hatcheries. Leading Breeds. 
Also Sexed and Hybrids. Big Chick Almanac Free. 
Colonial Poultry Farms, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


DENTAL PLATES 


FALSE TEETH by mail. Low as $6.85. 90 Days’ Trial. 

We make false teeth by mail from your impressions. 
You have Satisfaction of Money-Back Guarantee 
Send No Money. Write Today for Free Booklet and 
Material. Cleveland Dental Supply Co., Dept. 1-Al, 
ast St. Louis, Illinois. 


_EDUCATION AND INSTRUCTION 


LEARN DECORATING, Paperhanging, Graining, 

Marbling, Sign Painting. Catalogue Free. Chicago 
Painting School, 116 West Lake Street, Chicago. 
FEMALE HELP WANTED z a 

SPECIAL WORK FOR MARRIED WOMEN. Earn to 

$23 weekly and your own dresses Free. No can- 

vassing, no investment. Write fully giving age, dress 

size. Fashion Frocks, Dept. AA-1029, Cincinnati, O. 


CALL ON FRIENDS with Greeting Card Assortments; 
Easter, Birthday, other occasions. Personal Station- 
ery; Gift Wrappings. Big profits. Experience unneéces- 
sary. Samples on approval. Wallace Brown, 225 Fifth 
Ave., Dept. W-64, N. Y. . ~a yi 
SELL NYLON HOSIERY With Famous Snag-Protect- 
ed Silk Hosiery. Sensational profit opportunity. 
Write -fully for sample silk stocking. American Mills, 
Dept. U-44, Indianapolis, Ind.  stieieetindieal 
YOUR OWN DRESSES free and up to $22 a week 
selling famous Harford Frocks. Hundreds sensa- 
tional bargains. Send dress size, age. Harford, Dept. 
8-28, Cincinnati, O. 
: _______ INVENTIONS WANTED _ ¥ 
WANTED—Meritorious patented, unpatented inven- 
tions. Booklet. references, free. Invention Reporter, 
2D-11236 So. Fairfield, Chicago. 
JEWELRY _ 























alog free. Box 388-B, Wheeling, W. Va. 
MEDICAL 


MEN PAST 40—If you suffer the symptoms usually at- 

tributed to old age—bladder trouble, sleeplessness, 
pain in back, hips and legs, exhaustion, forgetfulness, 
loss of energy, strength—in all probability most of 
these symptoms may be traced to enlargement or in- 
flammation of one of your most important glands. 
Dr. S. E. Ball’s new 32 page Book tells you how you 
may find soothing, comforting relief and new zest. All 
completely explained in this Free book. Write today 
for your copy. The Ball Clinic, Dept. 6307, Excelsior 
Springs, Mo et 
PATHERS—Why continue to suffer from urinary dis- 

orders, loss of energy and strength, pains in lower 
back and legs, night rising, burning urine, sleepless- 
ness, nervousness, etc.? are symptoms of a 
serious disease explained and illustrated in our Free 
Booklet. Know the Facts about our mild and modern 
treatment for this serious disease. Sent absolutely 
Free—a postcard request will bring your Free Booklet 
of Facts by return mail. Address: Milford Sanitarium, 
Box PF, Milford, Kansas. 











OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you anything to buy, seil or exchange? 
a profitable business at home through the mails? 
million families. Tell your story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words 
Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum ten words. 
of figures, aS well as each part of the name and address, will be counted as words. 
Address all orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 





Do you want agents? Want to work up 
PATHFINDER is read by more than a 








Each initial and group 






MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


WANTED—Manuscripts, poems, songs for publication, 
Fortuny’s Publishers, Inc., 87 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 





MISCELLANEOUS 
QUIT USING TOBACCO! Write for Free Booklet and 
Learn How. Results Guaranteed or Money Re- 
funded 100,000 Satisfied Users. Newell Pharmacal 
Co., 89 Clayton Station, St. Louis, Mo, 


NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 
MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK As a Trained practical 
nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chi- 
cago School of Nursing, Dept. M-1, Chicago. 


al -t » OPTICAL | -- 
MY NEW INVENTIONS IMPROVE EYESIGHT. Many 

discard their glasses. Details free. Arthur Jacob- 
son, Upsala, Minn. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—tTake first step toward protecting your 

Invention—without obligation. Secure ‘“‘Record of 
Invention’’ form and 48 page Book, ‘‘Patent Guide 
for the Inventor’’-—Pree. ime counts! Write today. 
Ciarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 
1A37 Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 
INVENTORS—Delays are dangerous—Secure patent 

protection now. Get new Free copyrighted booklet, 
“‘How To Protect Your Invention.’’ No charge for pre- 
liminary information. McMorrow and Berman, Regis- 
tered Patent Attorneys, 102-G Barrister Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


INVENTIONS PROMOTED. Patented or Unpatented. 


Write Adam Fisher Co., 168 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 
PHOTO FINISHING= 


ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 lustrous, natural finish, 
permanent Velox glossy prints 25c—Reprints 3c 

each. Fotoprint Service, Box H, Roanoke, Virginia. 

100 REPRINTS $1.00, 116 or smaller. Rex Photo, Og- 
den, Utah 
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MONEY to be made in poultry this year Poultry 

Item tells why and how. This leading 
agine 4 months 10c. Highly illustrated. Best writers. 
Get big bargain winter issues. The Poultry Item, Box 
64, Sellersville, Pa. 
Ke PROFITABLE OCCUPATION as 
TYPISTS—Hand writers wanted. Dime brings sup- 

plies. Richmond Service, 504-65 Broadway, Sterling, 
Illinois. 








____________ RECONDITIONED OIL _ 

RECONDITIONED Used Oil without cost. 
ticulars. Gerwin, Fairview, Oklahoma. 
st onset RUGS 

9x12 ARMSTRONG RUGS $4.95. Free Catalog. Glen- 
cove Floor, Glencove, N. Y. 

we: SONG POEMS WANTED mers 

SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination. Mc- 


Neil, Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Free par- 








ing plan. Allied Music Service, Box 507, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 
WANTED—ORIGINAL SONG POEMS. Richard Bro- 

thers. 14 Woods Building, Chicago 

TOBACCO 4 VT ee 

HIGHER QUALITY Smoking or Chewing, 4 pounds, 

guaranteed and Postpaid, $1.00. Riverside Ranch, 
121, Hazel, Kentucky. 





























































































































National Home 


savries B8es perseeeet 


Library Series 


15e to 75e} 


slp © RORSER om 


7 HE following publications are offered as part of the National Home Library Foundation’s non-profit program to place good book; 


within the reach of American. homes at the lowest possible price. 
with a continuous home library movement, every home can own a collection of fine books, books that instruct, ennoble and enterta 


29c Books 


PEOPLES LIBRARY SERIES 


15c Books 
JACKET LIBRARY SERIES *° 


Treasure Island. 194 pages . . Robert Louis Stevenson 
The Way of All Flesh. 414p. .. : o- . Samuel Butler 
Alice in Wonderland, Through the Looking Glass, 


Hunting of the Snark. 262p. .......... . Lewis Carroll 
The Merchant of Venice. 1534p. ......... William Shakespeare 
wme.mew Testament. 4023p. .....ccscccccs King James Version 
Creano de Bergerac. 1164p. .......i2ccececcss Edmond Rostand 


Old Goriot. 252p. + Jalzac 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 1166p. ............ Thomas Hardy 
Essays. 172p. .... Ralph Waldo Emerson 
vO GREREMG: GOD. 2.65 cesivecevens . Donald Richberg 
ES MS ei ocrgte so 4:sla.0 6 eg ae als Rufus Gunn King, Jr. 


Other People’s Money. 197p. Louis D. Brandeis 


65p. 


GENERAL WELFARE SERIES 


These titles fall into a general on “Democracy” 
and are called the General Welfare Each treats of a 
phase or problem related to the social, cultural and economic 
state of the nation. 


category 
Series. 


Our Democracy in Action. 17Ip. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
(A collection of the President’s speeches and papers.) 

Free Enterprise. 11l4p. . wP .Wendell L. Willkie 
(A collection of Mr. Willkie’s speeches and papers.) 
Protecting Your Dollars. 160p. ...... Gerhard Gesell 
(An account of the Securities and Exchange Commission. ) 

A Search For a Happy Country. 264p. .. Marion Washburne 
ee ae) See ee James Myers 


75c Books 
AMERICAN HISTORY, GOVERNMENT AND ECONOMICS 


The Federalist Papers. 675p. Madison, Hamilton and Jay 
ys GE Cuvee a 5 cb o60es ob ts ote Vachs aa Albert Jay Nock 
Speaking of Change. 322p. .. iii Filene 


Successful Living in This Machine Age. 274p. . 
Next Steps Forward in Retailing. 310p. 


Filene 
Filene 


Check items above, clip and mail with your remittance—or write list of titles with prices on separate sheet and mail 
We pay postage in U. S. 


24th & Douglas Sts. N. E. 


with remittance. Please do not send stamps. 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 







* QUR FORESTS 


oo 





Good books can now come to every 


wig we 


5 6 HOVAH 


ie 






part of the country. And 





A series planned and edited by a committee of the America 
Association for Adult Education, offering introductory books f 
every reader who wants to understand new fields of knowled 
The members on the committee are Charles A. Beard, historia 


Morse A. Cartwright, American Association for Adult Edu 

tion; George P. Brett, Jr., and Lyman Bryson, Columbia. 
en ci ng aig dw clus aomnatenn es H. A. Overst: P 
Which Way America? 1113p. ....... Lyman Brys 

Here Comes Labor. 122p. . . Chester M. Wrig 


They Worked for a Better World. 123p. .. Allan Seag 
Who Are These Americans? 1116p. Paul B. Sea 
The Attractive Home. 122p. Lydia Pow 
Picture of Health. 125p. .. J James Clar 
Getting and Spending. 125p. ... Mildred Ada 5 
Science In Your Life. 109p. John Pfeift 
The Way Out of War. 125p... Cesar Searching 
How Criminals Are Caught. 123p. . -Arnold Mil 


The Complete Poems of John Keats. 
Ivanhoe. 500p. . 
The Conduct of Life. 
Salammbo. 325p. Pe aah kal 
The Queen Pedauque. 250p. 
The Odyssey of Homer. 378p. 
Hans Brinker and the Silver Skates. 


205p. . 


Thomas Paine’s Writings. 298p. 
po ee 
ee eS. rae 
Wealth vs. Commonwealth. 336p. . 
De? WUEMEG  SOGEA. ok ccc ceneeéoenees 
lat: ER Se, - eee 
War Madness. 190p. os ee 
Next Steps Forward. 1143p. .. — 
Uncommon Sense. 147p. ........... 
The Long Road. 144p. es 
Money and Its Power. 170p. 


500p. ie 
..... Walter Sc 
Ralph Waldo Emerso 
Gustave Flaube: 
Anatole Fran 


..Mary P, Dod: 


. Mark Twain B 


. Dorothy Canfield Fish 
Henry D. Lilo; 
... David Cuchman Coy 


......+. William E. Bor 4 


Stephen Rauschenbu 

. Twentieth Century Fun 
David Cushman Coy 
Arthur E, Morga 

Wins! 


Income and Economic Progress. 165p. H. G. Moult 
Why Pay Taxes? 182p. . David Cushman Coy D 
The New Spirit. 292p. x ve Havelock Ell 
Brandeis and the Modern State. 247p. 4. T. Mas 


Age Without Fear. 


123p. . 


Washington, D. ¢ 


David Cushman Coy 









